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God’s Good Name 


A PRAYER 
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O Lord, our Lord, how excellent 
is Thy name in all the earth! 
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The heavens declare Thy glory, 
sunrise and sunset speak of Thee. 


The snows of winter and the soft 
winds of summer are Thy messen- 
gers. 


But most of all is Thy glory pro- 
claimed by noble hearts, for Thou 
hast put Thy name in the keeping 
of Thy sons. 


Ours to say whether Thou art a 


—_ =a God of war or peace, of one nation 
te ak eyaptte or of all nations, of white or black 
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This is the month to renew your membership. 
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Let Thy name be glorified Every Christian should use 


Ce, throughout the whole world, that oe 
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“FRONTIERS OF CHRISTIAN 
THINKING” 


The volume with this title, written by 
President Frederick C. Grant (Willett, 
Clark & Co.), takes quite different views 
of Christian thinking from the book re- 
viewed last week (“The Church Against 
the World”), and the authors of the lat- 
ter would perhaps say that Dr. Grant is, 
at least at points, behind the frontiers. 
Indeed, other writers like Walter M. Hor- 
ton and more especially Henry P. Van 
Dusen, would instinctively shy at the 
descriptive statement of Dr. Grant’s pub- 
lishers: “The reader is urged to take over, 
with all its implications, the scientific 
point of view.” 

The author, like the writers reviewed 
last week, aims to suggest “worth-while 
attempts” at the “solution” of just about 
the same problems, but by quite different 
ways of thinking. “Religion and Science 
are two different pathways of approach to 
reality and it is not easy to share fully 
two somewhat opposed imaginative out- 
looks which they cultivate and encourage. 
It is much easier to be merely scientifie 
or merely religious.” “It is Science, not 
Religion, that tells us about Nature” and 
“Nature will triumph in the end.” “No 
code, we are assured, can contravene Na- 
ture and ‘get away with it’.” 

Many of our reforms and acts of legis- 
lation fail because they are “entirely un- 
scientific”; “legal not biological”. Our 
religious forms and observances are per- 
meated with “legal fiction”. “Take poli- 
ties: was there ever a more fallacious 
legal fiction than that of human equal- 
ity?” We must get back to reality. “The 


scientific approach to Reality and equally 
the naturalistic philosophy that often 
claims to speak for it, must guarantee a 
place among the phenomena of the uni- 
verse for those forces we call ethical and 
religious”, to determine the meaning of 
life. “Christianity is a way of life”. 
“Christians are among those who feel 
themselves called to lead to still higher 
ways of life than have thus far been 
achieved in physical or social evolution.” 

Following a somewhat philosophical in- 
terlude, the author concludes: “Hence 
Science and Religion are not so much 
alternative approaches to Reality as mu- 
tually supplemental.” “The great sermon 
this age is waiting to hear will be one in 
which Faith and Knowledge—or Religion 
and Scienee—are shown to agree, and in 
which the adventure of life which we call 
Christianity, and the experiment in evo- 
lution which we eall ethics, will be shown 
to be in direct line with the forward, 
upward movement and striving of the 
whole creation, part of the divine plan 
whereby a physical universe is meant to 
flower forth into a garden of spiritual 
values, and the silent organ of universal 
mechanism burst forth at last into an 
eternal Hymn of Praise.” 

The foregoing sums up the chapter on 
“God and Reality”. 

Perhaps the best section of this book 
is the chapter on “The Spiritual Christ”. 
Dr. Grant disparages attempts to dis- 
cover Jesus in the Gospels by any effort 
to “strip off all accretions’. What we 
have in the Gospels is “the literary de- 
posit left by a mighty stream of spir- 
itual life’ which was “both messianie and 


ethical”. Christianity, however, “was more 
than Messianism and more than an eth- 
ical movement, more even than a religious 
revival”. While Dr. Grant is more dis- 
criminating than Emil Brunner in Der 
Mittler, one is reminded of Brunner’s ex- 
aggeration that the “historical” Jesus is 
but a “corpse”, in Dr, Grant’s conclusion 
that “it is the Spiritual Christ, not the 
historical—if a distinction must be made 
—who is the Founder and the real source 
of .... Christianity.” (For my own part 
I have never seen the need of any anti- 
thetical distinction.) 

Our author follows the trend to which 
I have more than once ealled attention, 
in keeping “biblical science” free from 
contamination with “dogmatic considera- 
tions”. This must not, however, preclude 
the faith necessary to see Christian ori- 
gins in “historical perspective”. Dr. Grant 
again comes back to biblical eriticism in 
his conclusion “that the Spirit of Jesus, 
living on in the Chureh, was one with the 
historical Jesus and was a genuinely ere- 
ative force in the thought of men long 
after.” “Jesus was removed equally far, 
in his conception of the way of the com- 
ing of the Kingdom, both from the polit- 
ical and the apocalyptic Messiah of the 
Jews and from the dogmatie Christ of the 
Chaleedonian Creed. To confound him 
with the one or the other is both to mis- 
understand him and to hinder his influ- 
ence among men.” 

We come back pretty near to Brunner 
again when he says: “The historical 
Christ, ‘the Jesus of History’, or the docu- 
mentary Christ, ‘the Christ of the New 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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The Bible and Modern Life 


Ivan Lee Horr, Pu.D., LL.D., President of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 


How many times in these distressing 
days one can open the Bible to read the 
admonition or the command of a contem- 
porary! Perhaps the one Wo wrote the 
words lived 2,500 years ago: but he knew 
life so well that ‘he speaks to men and 
women of all generations. The more we 
study the Bible the more clearly we realize 
that it comes out of life’s experiences. We 
have had the idea that God spoke its mes- 
sages to men who had withdrawn and who 
sat alone to hear the Divine voice. But 
we know now that the men who wrote 
the books of the Bible lived through try- 
ing situations in which they had to have 
God’s help; their words are the words of 
those who have suffered and struggled, the 
words of those who have sought and found 
God in their moments of temptation and 
defeat as well as in their hours of triumph 
and victory. We do not minimize divine 
inspiration when we so clearly recognize 
human need and human aspiration. 


The Hebrews Who gave us the Old Testa- 
ment lived in a continuous depression. 
Sometimes poverty and want were due to 
a devastating war, sometimes to a destruc- 
tive famine, sometimes to a greedy king, 


but the people faced a depression in every 
generation. As we have sought a spiritual 
support for people in these days of distress 
we may have come across the words of a 
psalmist who insists that his soul takes cour- 
age through the presence of One who can do 
more than the increase of corn and of new 
wine. The psalmist is saying that more 
is needed than the return of prosperity 
when people have lost their morale; the 
morale is restored when men see the face 
of God, and are sure that He is with them 
in their struggles. 


We are concerned about the motive in 
our economic enterprises and an adequate 
return to labor for its share in the produc- 
tion of wealth. We turn to read a parable 
of Jesus about the hiring of laborers. A 
man was seeking to gather his grapes, and 
he went in the early morning to the mar- 
ket place to hire men to work in his vine- 
yard. He contracted with men to work 
for him and sent them into his vineyard. 
Later on he returned to the market place 
to hire more men. He came finally when 
the day was almost over and asked men 
standing about, “Why are you not at 
work?” They answered, “We can find no 


jobs.” Then he hired them, and when the 
day was over he paid these last as much 
as he paid those who had worked all day. 

We have never understood such an eco- 
nomic system in America. We believe that 
every man should get what he earns—every 
laboring man, Jesus seems to teach in that 
parable that every man should get what 
he needs. The last laborer to go to work 
had as large a family dependent on him 
as the first man who went to work, and 
was entitled to a comfortable standard of 
living. Those words “Unto this last” sug- 
gest an economic system which we are 
striving to work out in our new economic 
and social security legislation. 


When the Jews came back from the 
Babylonian captivity the leaders were con- 
cerned about the intermarriage with other 
peoples and the consequent racial mixtures. 
Strict were the laws which forbade the 
marriage of Jews with those who were not 
Jews. Against the harshness and pride of 
such legislation some one wrote the lovely 
story of Ruth. It shows there was mixed 
blood in the veins of David, an ancestor 


whom they loved and respected. Was not — 
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MENTAL PEACE 


Peace and contentment are the natural products of a 
happy disposition. Generosity and good will have an up- 
lifting influence. Happiness depends upon right mental 
attitude, not upon great material possessions. 


When I was a boy 
I made a rosy plan, 

Of all the things I’d have 
When I became a man. 


When I became a man, 
I then recalled with joy, 
The many things I had 
When I was but a boy. 


Today I’m quite content, 
I know now what to do; 
No fears nor vain regrets, 
My wants are very few. 


Gladstone attributed his serenity of mind to his daily 
reading of these lines: “Thou wilt keep him in perfect 
peace whose mind is stayed on Thee, because he trusteth 
inet hee.” 


There are many beautiful mottoes to inspire a drooping 
spirit with new faith and courage. A little more self-reli- 
ance is sometimes all that is needed to bridge a serious dif- 
ficulty. 

God will guide you, 

Simply trust Him, 

He knows what is best for you; 
Stop outlining and repining, 
Wait and see what He will do. 


God will guide you, 

Love and serve Him, 

Like a child obedient be ; 
Kindness voicing, keep rejoicing, 
His good purpose you will see. 


Begin the day with confidence and high expectation. Be 
faithful to your obligations, and discharge every duty with 
promptitude. Make each day add something to your prog- 
ress towards a great life ideal. 


Press on! Though mists obscure 
The steep and rugged way, 
And clouds of doubt beset, 
Soon dawns the brighter day. 


Keep on! Though hours seem long 
And days deep-fraught with woe, 

Let patience have her perfect work 
And vanquish every foe. 


Hope on! Though all is lost 
And storms beat high. 

Have faith! Be still and know 
That God is nigh. 


Health, happiness, and prosperity are primarily mental. 
So think optimistically and constructively. Cultivate the 
society of cheerful people. Look for the best things in life. 


It’s what you think that makes the world 
Seem dull or bright to you; 
Your mind may color all things 
Or make them radiant hue. 
Be glad today, be brave and wise, 
Seek truth amid the dross; 
The best is yours, so do not fear 
The bridge you'll never cross. 


Cultivate simplicity. The greatest things in life—beauty, 
love, truth, nobility, righteousness—are simple in character. 
Make simplicity the keynote of your life. Beware pride 
and inordinate ambition. Serenity of mind comes largely 
from the exercise of sincerity and simplicity. 


Simple things are much the best, 
They bring happiness and zest— 
Simple thoughts and simple ways, 
Simple joys and simple days ; 
Simple words, and simple means, 
Simple tastes and simple scenes ; 
Simple gifts and simple aims, 
Simple walks and simple games ; 
Simple books and simple deeds, 
Simple truths and simple creeds. 
Simplicity contentment brings— 
Just be glad for simple things. 
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To cultivate a contented and beautiful mind, uproot and 


cast out all mental weeds and unlovely thoughts such as 
pride, envy, fear, resentment, irritability, and selfishness. 
Plant and cultivate in their stead seeds of kindness, good- 
ness, love, purity, humility, reverence, and the like. Your 


mental garden will thereby gradually unfold into beauty 
and fragrance. 


When you feel like saying something 
That you know you may regret, 
Or keenly feel an insult 
Not so easy to forget, 
That’s the time to curb resentment 
And maintain a mental peace, 
For when your mind is tranquil 
All your ill-thoughts simply cease. 


So keep your mental balance 

When confronted by a foe, 

Whether enemy in ambush, 
Or some danger that you know. 

If you keep poised and tranquil 
When all around is strife, 

Then you, my friend, have mastered 
The most vital thing in life. 


—GRENVILLE KLEISER 
* Ok OK 


ILLITERATE STUDENTS 


Dean Gildersleeve of Barnard College showed consider- 
able courage in issuing her conviction that “the present stu- 
dent is rather more illiterate than were the students of the 
past.” She suggests that the lower standard in speech and 
writing may be due to “the rapidly diminishing amount of 
reading done by our young people.” Surely, it is not credit- 
able that in spite of all our libraries and the ease with which 
it is possible for almost anybody to get into touch with books 
and magazines, there should be less reading done than in 
bygone years. Dean Gildersleeve points out that instead 
of “taking things in through the eye” and becoming familiar 
with the aspect of English words, our young people, for the 
most part, ‘‘take them in through the ear, by the radio and 
the talkies. This has a lamentable effect on their spelling 
and some other aspects of their writing.” We have here- 
tofore quoted the librarian of the British Museum as say- 
ing that “the art of reading” was dying out in Great Britain, 
largely as the result of “listening in” to the radio. If this 
is true in Great Britain, how about America, where radios 
are so much more numerous ? 

The Commonweal (New York) agrees that the conten- 
tion of Dean Gildersleeve with regard to our “unlettered 
collegians” can scarcely be disproved, but is not certain 
about the underlying causes of this deplorable situation. 
Admitting the truth of the Dean’s argument with reference 
to the effect of taking things in through the ear instead of 
the eye, The Commonweal believes that the main difficulties 
lie elsewhere, and calls attention to the fact that the average 
student today is a different sort of person than the average 
student a while ago, saying: “The base of attendance has 
broadened to include large numbers of those who pursue the 
higher learning because there is nothing else for them to do, 
because there is some sort of cachet attached to it socially, 
or simply because they have the means. These people would 
bring down the average of literacy in any group, without 
benefit of radio or movies. Again—and, we suspect, chiefly 
—it is the decline in the grade schools of old-fashioned 
disciplinary drill in spelling, grammar, etc. The average 
student cannot write correctly for the same reason that he 
cannot cipher correctly ; he has not learned the rules. Along 
with the admirable development in the technique of teach- 
ing by material associative processes has gone the less happy 
growth of a suspicion of memory work—“rote’’ learning. 
This discipline, which is quite indispensable for the mastery 
of certain forms of knowledge, is in bad repute pedagog- 
ically and has_been correspondingly minimized—with much 
the same result as when the equally distasteful five-finger 
exercises are cut down in the schedule of the piano student.” 
In other words, we skimp the good old-fashioned funda- 
mentals at our peril. Obviously, too, there is no good 


substitute for the reading of worth while things in the 
literature of the past and the present. No amount of atten- 
tion paid to the automobile, the movies and the radio can 
atone for “the rapidly diminishing amount of reading done 
by our young people.” 
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“MISERY LOVES COMPANY” 


A recent very sad event which occurred in Germany is 
thus referred to by the Philadelphia Inquirer: ‘‘Because 
a high official of the Prussian Administration went to sleep 
while listening to Chancellor Hitler’s speech, he has been 
ordered to resign. It would be no extenuation of this high 
crime and misdemeanor for the poor fellow to plead that 
he forgot to don his gas mask. And how times have 
changed since the days of Henry Ward Beecher, who in- 
structed his ushers that if anybody went to sleep in the 
audience, they were to nudge the preacher !”’ 

It was an unregenerate cynic who, some time ago, defined 
a preacher as “a man who talks in other peoples’ sleep.” 
Of course, ever since the days of Eutychus, whom even 
St. Paul couldn’t keep from taking a dangerous nap, such 
things have been known to happen. But if even a profes- 
sional hypnotist like “Der Fuehrer,” with oratorical ability 
and dynamic personality added to his amazing power over 
life and death, cannot keep all his auditors awake, it is not). 
so remarkable that some of our most wide-awake preachers 
sometimes fail. After all, we cannot expect everybody in , 
the congregation to be deeply interested in the high themes 
which the minister is expected and required to discuss in the 
pulpit. Even the golden-tongued Chrysostom could not 
arouse some of our people who are living at high tension 
or who are constitutionally sleepy. At the recent Confer- 
ence of the Atlantic District of the “E” group of our 
Church, we were no little comforted by this gracious note 
on the printed program: “If the speaker is dry, remember 


” 


that dry wood kindles the best fire. If he is deep, remem- b 
ber that big fish live in deep water.” - 
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KINGDOM OF GOD PARABLES AND STORIES 

By “Now anp THEN” : 

Stealing an Idea ‘ 

There was a man who thought out the idea of a new mn 

novelty, and he manufactured his novelty and sold it, and a 

many people bought his novelty, and he had a good income ia 

coming in from the sale of his novelty. ie 

And it came to pass that a Go-Getter saw the novelty and =5 

bought one, and he said, “I also can make these things ‘a 

and get me some more money.” ea» 
And there was one little piece of brass which he could a 


not make, and straightway he went to a maker of things 
in brass and said to the maker, ‘‘See this novelty. I want 
to make this thing and sell it, and I want you to make 
this little piece of brass for me and I desire to know the 
cost thereof.” 

And the maker of things in brass examined the novelty 
and said, “Whence gettest thou this?” 

And the Go-Getter said, ‘“The Hebrew on South Street 
maketh them. It is his idea, but I also can make and sell _ 
them and get me more money.” fm 

And the worker in brass said, “Is it patented?” 

And the Go-Getter said, “No. It is one of these things — 
which cannot be patented. That is the beauty thereof. 
There is no comeback for infringement.” 

And the worker in brass said, “Can this Hebrew supply ai 
the demand, doth he make much money?” ‘ail 

And the Go-Getter said, “Yea, I think he can supply the ~ 
demand, and as to what he maketh, I know that he ns 
a good living, but I can chisel in on his trade.” : 

‘And the worker in brass said, “I shall have nothing te 
do with this theft. For thou art seeking to steal his ide 
and part of his living, and such is not the practice in th 
Kingdom of God, and if it were not that I am a memb 
of the ‘Sons and Daughters of the Kingdom’ I would | 
thee out of the window. Get thee hence.” ; 

And the Go-Getter henced speedily. 
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IT IS MUCH NEEDED 


Thoughtful Christians have felt.for some time that there 
is great need of an authoritative expression by the Churches 
of Christ which will reveal the seriousness with which Chris- 
tendom regards the treatment of the Jews by the Nazi 
government in Germany. A statement was recently ad- 
dressed to the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, requesting that organization to prepare a 
manifesto “which will make it more clear to the Christian 
public that the Nazi racialistic philosophy is a flat denial 
of the Christian doctrine of God as a universal Creator and 
Father, and of humanity as the one family of God.” In 
reply to this and other overtures, the Federal Council has 
appointed a special committee to prepare a “Christian mani- 
testo” on the whole philosophy of nationalism which under- 
lies German policy today, with instructions to present the 
statement to the Executive Committee of the Council for 
formal action in November. Members of the “Manifesto 
Committee” are Dr. George W. Richards, Vice-President 
ot the Council, and President of the Lancaster, Pa., Theolo- 
gical Seminary and of the General Synod of the Evangelical 
and Reformed Church; Prof. William Adams Brown, of 
Union Theological Seminary, N. Y.; and Dr. Henry Smith 
Leiper, Secretary of the American Section of the Universal 
Christian Council on Life and Work. Both because of the 
importance of the subject and the high character of the 
Committee, this deliverance is awaited with no little inter- 
est. In the face of a pagan nationalism which is undoubtedly 
one of the most dangerous menaces confronting the Church 
of Christ today, it is unusually important that an adequate 
statement of the crucial situation should be made. 
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“TEN MINUTES ONLY” 


The mail brings the query from a pastor: “What do you 
think of a Classis which at its Fall meeting allows the 
representatives of the four Boards of General Synod ten 
nunutes only and refuses to extend the time?” We prefer 
not to express publicly our views of such a Classis! We 
hardly think it our province to pass judgment on.the mem- 
bers of that Classis, individually or collectively ; but we do 
not hesitate to say that such a rule is outrageous. 

General Synod intends the Fall meetings of the Classes 
to be devoted in particular to the denominational program, 
and any body of brethren who are too busy to give more 
than 10 minutes, for example, to a consideration of the 
cause of Home Missions—well, they are too busy for the 
main business. There are times when a Board representa- 
tive, even if he comes from a long distance to plead for a 
verdict, may find 10 minutes to be quite sufficient. There are 
other times when it is utterly insufficient to state the situa- 
tion and acquaint the Classis with necessary facts. It is 
‘our experience, however, that the Classes of our Church 
are usually willing to accord fair, full and friendly hearing 
to those who bring a real message about a worthy work. 
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THE ENTHUSIAST AND THE DOUBTER 
Talk About Trouble-Makers 


The Enthusiast was expressing some of his fears. “We 
have some men in the Church who are creating a great dis- 
turbance. They continue to point out what they call the 
sins of the Church, and they speak often of wrongs that 
are being done in our times. They tell us we are doomed 
unless we mend our ways.’ Now, I know that the Church 
and the world need changing badly, but it seems to me we 
who try to be leaders ought always to strike a positive 
note and not go about criticizing.” 

The Doubter was quick to answer him. “You remember, 
don’t you, that there was a prophet called Jeremiah? He 
said that God commanded him ‘to root out, and to pull 
down, and to destroy, and to throw down, to build and to 
plant’. The powerful men of his day tried to kill him be- 
cause he persisted in uncovering the ways in which they 
worshipped false gods, deceived the poor, became rich 
_ through oppression. Do you not admire Jeremiah and speak 
of him to your children as though he were a great man? 
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What is the difference between him and these modern dis- 
turbers of the peace?” 

“T cannot believe that these men are like Jeremiah. He 
was the spokesman of God; they are nothing but critics 
and trouble makers.” 

“Tsn’t it strange,” said the Doubter, “that we always treat 
our prophets as if they were nothing but trouble-makers, 
when, as a matter of fact, they are concerned only with the 
revealing of sin and the establishing of righteousness? Of 
course, every person who uncovers. our sins becomes in- 
evitably a maker of trouble. We must be enabled to see the 
wrongs in our lives and in our dealings with our neighbors 
before we can correct them, but it is so much more pleasant 
not to see!” 

“Wouldn’t the prophet be more effective if he talked less 
of things that are wrong, and spent more of his time in 
describing the better world he wants to achieve? If he did 
that well, we would come to share his desires and his 
hopes and automatically give up the habits that stand in 
the way!” 

“T wish I could believe that,” replied the Doubter. “It 
would make progress so much easier. But it isn’t a true 
reading of the nature of man and of the ways of society. 
We cannot see how glorious the better world would be 
until we have been shaken with revulsion against the sins 
that possess us and divide us and hide from us the face of 
God. The prophet has always tried to lure us with grand 
visions of men and women and little children living together 
in justice and in joy, but he has been compelled to startle us 
first with clear insights into the unjust and woeful habits 
that enslave us and blind us. We do not yearn for better 
days until the present days are evil and bitter upon our 
tongues.” ’ 

“Perhaps,” said the Enthusiast, “you are right. The truly 
religious man should welcome the trouble-maker, and re- 
pent and thoroughly change his ways.” —F. D. W. 

OES es 


“THEY CURSE LIKE SAILORS” 


One of our contemporaries tells of a devout Christian 
layman who was recently deploring the disproportionate 
number of “unconverted people’ in our Churches—people 
who, as he put it, “answer all the printed questions in the 
ritual of the Church,” but who have no vital religious experi- 
ence of their own. “This is telling on the influence and 
power of the Church,” he added, and he cited cases of men 
in official position in the Church who have no time or in- 
clination to read the Church paper, to attend the sanctuary 
regularly, or to have family worship, but who often “curse 
like sailors’ and live a double life. “It is a shame and dis- 
grace for that type of man to hold official position in God’s 
House; it hurts the Church beyond measure.” 

How sadly true this layman’s comment is! One of our 
pastors recently passed on the story of a colored man who 
had quite an unsavory reputation, but who boasted to his 
employer that he had just been elected a deacon in his 
congregation. “Why on earth would they take a man like 
you to be a deacon ?”, asked his boss. And Sambo replied: 
“Well, you see, it’s dis way, boss. We has got a consider- 
able disreputable element in our Church, and dey demands 
some representation.” 

Perhaps that story is not as funny as it seems. When 
common decency and solid piety are not demanded of 
pastors and Church officials, a real condemnation rests upon 
the congregation that is disgraced. The officer of the 
Church who acknowledged that his pastor imbibed booze 
too freely, and added: “As long as he preaches as well as 
he has been doing, I don’t care how often he gets drunk,” 
was giving an extreme revelation of an attitude that is only 
too common. When glaring delinquencies of conduct and 
lack of interest in spiritual things are glossed over by the 
members of the Church, it proves after all that there is in 
the congregation a ‘considerable disreputable element.” 

We cannot afford to allow such a condition of things to 
continue. Easy-going standards in the Church of Christ 
are particularly offensive and outrageous in such an hour 
of spiritual confusion. In many ways the Church has been 
“pitching its tents toward Sodom’”—and adopting the un- 
worthy standards of a pagan world. 
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A BLIND TRAIL 


In 1842, Abraham Lincoln said: “When all such of us 
as have now reached the years of maturity first opened 
our eyes upon the stage of existence, we found intoxicating 
liquor used by everybody, repudiated by nobody. ... It was 
acknowledged that many were greatly injured by it; but 
none seemed to think that the injury arose from the use of 
a bad thing, but rather by the abuse of a very good thing.” 
It is a historical fact that the grave evils of the use of strong 
drink were generally acknowledged and deplored from very 
early times, but while voluntary total abstinence was advo- 
cated and practiced by a comparatively few, the normal 
habit was generally considered to be moderation, since the 
evil effects of the moderate use of alcohol upon the nerves, 
brain, muscles and vital organs of the body were not then 
known. 


Since scientists have clearly demonstrated these hurtful 
physiological effects, it should be obvious that those who 
today advise moderation in the use of a narcotic drug are 
decidedly behind the times. We agree that the Council of 
Moderation recently organized in this country is “a throw- 


tin of the famous Mayo Clinic of Rochester, Minn., Dr. 
William J, Mayo estimates that, by conservative figures, 
three out of every ten .who began as moderate drinkers 
become addicts, who find it next to impossible to break 
themselves of the habit. The 70 per cent of drinkers who 
do not become addicts sometimes develop changes in the 
liver and the vascular and nervous systems later in life, 
that we have reason to believe are the result of alcohol. 
Dr. Mayo adds: “How often do we hear when speaking 
of a certain man, ‘He is a very bright man—but he drinks.’ 
Of my classmates in college, so far as I know, none of 
those who drank steadily are now living; and of those who 
were addicts, even to a very mild degree, it can be said that 
from the time of addiction none progressed or maintained 
his position.” 

No matter how many respectable names are attached to 
the Council of Moderation, we agree with the judgment 
of a wise contemporary that “the Council is stumbling down 
an old, old blind alley, which has been foolishly followed 
by many in the past in the futile hope that it might lead to 
the Utopian field of ‘true temperance.’ ”’ So far as beverage 
alcohol is concerned, the only real safety is in letting it 


back to the early years of the 19th century.” 


In the bulle- alone. 


The Thoughts of Justus Timberline 


Begging Letters and How to Write Them 


In my time I’ve received many a beg- 
ging letter, and, it may as well be ad- 
mitted, I’ve written a few myself. 

Experience as well as observation has 
convinced me that begging-letter writing is 
an art, and that most people who write 
such letters have much neglected its study. 

For instance, a kinsman of mine sends 
me the letter given here, which, he insists, 
is genuine; it came to him in his morning 
mail. I submit it as a Number One exam- 
ple of whatever type you think it is: 


Dear Sir and Company, 


I hope you all are well and doing fine— 
I am 57 years old and I have one leg and 
no one to help me along as i have one leg, 
as i have one leg and no one to help me 
along as I have one leg. My Farther is 
dead, and gone, and I have no one to help 
me a long as i have one leg—will you all, 
be so kind as i have one leg, will you all 
be so kind as i have one leg will you all 
be so kind as please to send me one dollar 
$1.00 in mail if you please and oblige 
yours one leg— Servant, 

J Cc 

Reckoning that as being out on the rim 
of the back of beyond, let me remind you 
of a begging letter which‘is close to the 
center for simplicity, persuasiveness, and 
what the advertisers call pulling power: 

‘It is really unnecessary for me to write 
to you about this fund for your fellow 
Christians, for I know how willing you are 
to help in it; I boast of you for it to the 
people in Macedonia, telling them that 
Greece has been ready since last year, and 
your enthusiasm has been a stimulus to 
most of them. 

But I send the brothers so that our pride 
in you may not have a fall in this matter, 
but you may be all ready as I have told 
them you will; for if some people from 
Macedonia come with me, and find that 
you are not ready, it will humiliate me— 
to say nothing of you—for having ex- 
pressed such confidence. So I have thought 
it necessary to ask these brothers to go on 
to you ahead of me, to arrange in advance 
for this gift you have promised, so as to 
have it ready, like an expression of your 
good will, not of your avarice. 

Remember this: The man who sows spar- 
ingly will reap sparingly, and the man 
who sows gevérously will reap generously. 
Everyone must give what he has made 
up his mind to give, not reluctantly or 
under compulsion; God loves a man who is 
glad to give. God is able to provide you 
with every blessing in abundance so that 


you will always have enough for every 
situation, and ample means for every good 
enterprise; as the Scripture says: 

“He scatters his gifts to the poor; 

His uprightness will never be forgotten.” 

He who supplies the sower with seed and 
so with bread to eat will supply you with 
seed, and multiply it and enlarge the har- 
vest of your uprightness. You will grow 
rich in every way, so that through me you 
can show perfect liberality that will make 
men thank God for it. For the rendering 
of this service does more than supply the 
wants of God’s people; it results in a 
wealth of thanksgiving to God. The way 
you stand the test of this service must do 
honor to God, through your fidelity to what 
you profess as to the good news of Christ, 
and through the liberality of your contri- 
butions for them and all others; then they 
will long for you and pray for you, be- 
cause of the extraordinary favor God has 
shown you. Thank God for His indeserib- 
able gift! (Goodspeed translation.) 

Paul got results with that letter, and, 
unlike many later writers of appeals, he 
was gentleman and Christian in his ac- 
knowledgments. 

When next you have a letter of appeal 
to write, let Paul show you how. The 
nearer you come to his courtesy and his 
knowledge of human nature, the more suc- 
cessful your letters will be. 

And, in any ease, I’d suggest that while 
some facts should be repeated, most peo- 
ple will get the “one leg” idea the first 
time they read it. Too many one legs tend 
to confuse the picture. 


The Drug Clerk’s Joke 

You've probably seen the joke that’s 
going the rounds on the back pages of 
religious newspapers, about the man who 
dropped in at the drug store on Sunday 
morning and wanted change for a dime. 

As the story goes, the drug clerk said, 
“Here it is. I hope you'll enjoy the ser- 
mon.” 


I laughed, too, the first time I saw it. 
But the humor of it soon evaporated. The 
drug clerk was smart, but maybe he was 
too smart. 

I reckon I know several hundreds of 
Church people, what with being on a com- 
mittee or two of our Church’s district or- 
ganization. 

Some people outside the Churches will 
be surprised to know it, but most of my 
Church acquaintances are a long way past 
the nickle-in-the-slot mark in their Church 
contributions. 

Take myself as an example. Personally 
I’m a ten-per-center in my religious deal- 
ings with my small income, and I put my 
Church money into an envelope or send a 
check once a month to the Church treas- 
urer. 

Well, that’s not the point. The point is 
that I haven’t even a dime in my Sunday 
clothes, unless I think to take my small 
change out of my everyday pockets. — 

When nebody but my own folks are in 
the pew, I don’t mind. But if we have a 
guest, or there’s a stranger sitting next 
to me, I can easily get a red face as the 
collection plate comes around. If D’ve an 
envelope, it’s all right; but if V’ve just 
sent a check and have nothing to put in 
the plate, I feel pretty foolish. 

There have been times when I’d have 
been glad to stop in the drug store and 
borrow a dime! 


Our Everyday Bible 


The English Bible, which we owe ‘to™ 
Coverdale as much as to Wycliffe or Tyn- 
dale or the King James translators, is to 
me an exhaustless source of mental as well 
as spiritual stimulus. 

The other day I tried out.a little game 
of mine on a few friends. I asked them 
if they could name, in a general way, the 
Bible source of everyday expressions, such 
as these: 

Abraham’s bosom; the valley of the 
shadow; hiding a light under a bushel; 
bricks without straw. 

I asked them, Where is Armageddon? 
What does it mean to spoil the Egyptians? 
What land was first described as flowing © 
with milk and honey? Who are said to 
be the salt of the earth? 
first learn 
swine? 


And, to top off, we looked at a list of © 


phrases found in our familiar hymns: 

Though like the wanderer. Shall w 
gather at the river? Rock of Ages. Tho 
of life the fountain art. We touch hi 


d on 


Where did we 
about casting pearls hate 
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life’s throng and press. The spacious 
firmament on high. Bread of heaven feed 
me, till I want no more. Some day the 
silver cord will break. The half has never 
yet been told. Almost persuaded. There 
were ninety and nine that safely lay. 
Jerusalem the golden. In death’s dark vale 
I fear no ill. At the blest merey seat. Is 


thy eruse of comfort failing? Is your 
lamp trimmed and burning? Work, for the 
night is coming. Whiter than snow. The 
better land. Watchman, tell us of the 
night. Showers of blessing. Nothing but 
leaves. 

How did the game work out? 
surprised! 


g You’d be 
Sut try it yourself; and, as 


Creative Living 


you do, I think you'll agree with me in 
being glad for the Coverdale anniversary. 

The celebration reminds us afresh of the 
debt which every English-speaking reader 
owes to Myles Coverdale, and to those 
other men of the days when the Word of 
God was being really turned loose in the 
world for the first time. 


Address by President Preston A. DELone of the Eastern Synod at the opening of Cedar Crest College, Allentown, Pa. 


In the letters of Lord Oxford, just off 
the press, there is a delightful story of 
Queen Victoria and Disraeli, her favorite 
Prime Minister. It tells how the Queen 
complained that Gladstone talked to her 
as if he were addressing an audience, but 
that Disraeli talked to her as to a woman. 
Called upon, then, as I am this morning 
to talk to a group of young women, I 
probably can do no better than pattern 
after Disraeli’s example. Furthermore by 
doing so I will respect the wishes of the 
President of this Institution, for when Dr. 
Curtis wrote me, asking me to bring the 
message on this occasion, he suggested that 
I speak to you as I would speak to my 
own daughter. Now to be frank, I do 
not know just how I would speak to my 
own daughter as I never had a daughter 
to whom to speak. Both of my daughters 
happen to be sons. The next best thing 
I can do, then, is to set forth what I would 
do if I had a daughter, what I would 
want her to be, and how I would want her 
to act. First of all, I would want her 
to cherish the finest traditions of her sex. 
In the next place I would want her to 
glory in the fact that she is a woman and 
best of all I would want her to be creative 
in her living and in her thinking. I think 
you will agree with me when I say that 
any young woman who does all of these 
things is not far from ideal and can bring 
the world to her feet. As for the first 
two expectations expressed, I shall not 
enter upon an extended discussion of them. 
The mere statement of them must suffice. 
It is of the third expectation that I want 
to speak more at length—creative living. 


Needless for me to say that while there 
is a great deal of living in our day, so 
little of it is creative. It seems to assume 
one, or all of three forms. First of all, 
some of it is parasitic. Its characteristic 
attitude is usually that of receiving, never 
of giving. It goes on the theory that the 
world owes it a living and while it makes 
little, or no attempt to apply the Serip- 
tures in its daily routine, it does accept 
without the least reservation the principle 
which Jesust set forth when he declared, 
“Others have labored and ye are entered 
into their labors.” The only part of the 
verse, “Give and it shall be given to you” 
in which it is interested is the latter part. 
The first part of it is repugnant to it and 
is ignored entirely by it. If what it feels 
is its due is not forthcoming as rapidly 
as it should, it does not hesitate to resort 
to violence to get it. Parasitic living in 
our day, how common it is and unless 
initiative and individualism, call it rugged 
individualism if you will (I am not afraid 
of the term), are encouraged more than 
what they are at the present time, we will 
have even more of it in the days to come. 
There is the social parasite, better known 
as the criminal who preys upon his fel- 
lows by robbing them of what they ac- 
eumulated by honest toil and then robs 
them still more by the extortion of taxes 
from them for his punishment and support. 
There is the economic parasite who would 
sooner be kept by the government than 
support himself. Certain social theories 
are always in danger of creating him. 
There is the political parasite, the ward- 
heeler and the grafter. The words “public 
service” have no place in his vocabulary. 
The one to be served by him is himself 
and usually he retires from office far rich- 


LORD OF THE QUIET HEART 


Lord of the quiet heart, who knew 
the sound 
Of raging streets with anger loud, 
Yet walked serene in faith that saw 
Beyond the blindness of the 
crowd— 
Help us to find the even way 
Through all the clamor of this 
day. 


Lord of the gentle eyes, who saw the 
bright 
Spear points beneath Thee gleam 
and toss, 
Yet heard with tenderness the thief’s 
Faint cry for mercy from His 
cross— 
Remember us, that we may hear 
The whispered hope, the accent 
near. 


Lord of the steadfast will, whose 
vision clear 

Saw all the travail of the years, 

Beyond which lies the world to be 

That knows no human wrath or 
tears— 

Help us to see with eyes unsealed 

Thy harvest that the years shall 
yield! 


—Arthur Wallace Peach, 
in “New York Times.” 


er than when he entered it. There is the 
intellectual parasite, the student who is 
all the time talking about what others 
think but never has anything to say about 
what he thinks, who reads and studies and 
spends years in preparation, but never 
gives the world, nor anybody else the ben- 
efit of it. Not a few people have the 
reputation of being smart and well-edu- 
cated and yet are virtually ciphers in the 
community in which they live. They are 
so lacking in self-assertiveness that if it 
were not for their friends, they would 
be almost destitute. 

Again there is a form of living that is 
conformist. I am not quite sure if there 
is an adjective like that. If there is not, 
there should be for it expresses what I 
want to say. A saying that has come down 
from the past is the one which runs, “When 
in Rome, do as the Romans do.” Another 
saying which is more modern and sounds 
just a trifle slangy is the one so often 
heard in our day, “Everybody’s doing it.” 
Especially is it in high favor with our 
young people, and those of us who are 
parents and have brought up a family of 
children have been reminded quite often 
in our time that “everybody’s doing it.” 
The expression is generally used by young 
people when they want to justify a course 
of action, or are seeking to get permission 
from their parents to do something of 
which they do not approve. How much 
better it would be if young people would 
want to do the things which nobody is 
doing, for after all those are the things 
that have enriched the world and blessed 
humanity. But to be different from every- 
body else is to make oneself conspicuous, 
and to go one way when everybody else 
is going another way is to suffer social 
ostracism and to be called a poor sport. 
And that is a humiliation which few young 


people care to suffer. You see conformity 
is the easiest thing in the world. It re- 
quires nothing but the power to imitate. 
It makes few, or no demands and follows 
the path of least resistance. Nonconform- 
ity on the other hand is the most danger- 
ous and the most difficult. As some one 
has said, “He who dares to be different 
and original may be sure that a cross 
awaits him.” Would the world ever have 
heard very much of Richard Wagner, had 
he conformed to the operatic standards of 
his day? Would the name of Rembrandt 
stand as high in the art of painting as 
it does, had he conformed to the artistic 
standards of his day instead of creating 
standards of his own? And could fame 
have come to Tolstoi had he just been 
another rich man and had he been satis- 
fied to live as did the other rich people 
in his day? O this strange quirk in human 
nature of wanting to be on the side of the 
majority and of wanting to do and to 
think the way other people are doing and 
thinking. Placed at the merey of a dema- 
gogue, it can wreck an Empire. Right 
here we have the explanation of mob 
psychology. We can easily understand why 
in the opinion of Jesus people were just 
like so many sheep. 

Again there is a form of living that is 
radical. It lacks sanity and balance. It 
appears more generally in time of depres- 
sion and erisis than at any other time. 
It has no patience with things as they are 
and insists that they must give way to 
something else. It is always demanding 
change and insists that it must be brought 
about at any cost, even at the cost of suf- 
fering and of bloodshed. It is rather ruth- 
less in its methods and immoderate in its 
demands. It listens neither to reason, nor 
to the will of the majority and is deter- 
mined to have its own way at any cost. 
It is to be admired for its zeal and its 
earnestness, but it can’t be said that it 
has much that is constructive to its credit. 
It is the direct opposite of the conformist 
type of living and usually by the time it 
has had its way there is little left to tell 
the tale. Let it be known that a man is 
a radical and it is not long until he is left 
severely alone and is looked upon as the 
enemy rather than as the friend of the 


public. This type of living has become 
rather prevalent within recent years, 


especially so on the part of the younger 
generation which seems to think that it is 
high time for old things to pass away and 
to substitute something else in their stead. 
In polities we eall it a going to the left, 
in thought we eall it liberalism and in 
morals we call it self-expression. 

Now if these were the only forms of 
living that were practiced, we might well 
lose hope and tremble for the future of 
our land. Our only regret is that they are 
followed at all and followed more gener- 
ally too than we care to see. All the 
more reason why we should lay more stress 
upon ereative living. Called upon as I 
have been to address the students of this 
Institution at the beginning of this an- 
other scholastic year, I know of no chal- 
lenge that I could address to you, young 
ladies, that is more timely and more urgent 
than this one. It is the kind of living 
that the times demand, the kind that your 
teachers expect of you and the kind that 
under their guidance and direction you 
will have every opportunity of developing. 
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It is the kind of living that is corrective, now you have run through your resources 
constructive, positive and wholesome, that and don’t know what do to next. At 50 
brings into existence things that did not life is getting better and better, every 
exist before. It might be called the fine year is finer than the last and the adven- 
art of originating. We practice it when ture of living is glorious. I don’t know 
we do one, or all of four things. what it is to have a bored, or cynical 
First of all we practice it when we ex- hour. My way seems to be working and 
ert the right kind of an influence, or when yours doesn’t, isn’t that true?” She ad- 
we use our influence in the right direction. mitted that it was. “Then,” said he, “try 
Just about every thing in this world has Christ and I will give you my word of 
been brought about in this way. What all honor that it will work to the degree that 
of us are today we became through the you work it.” She said she would and 
influence of some one else. Had none of went away. A few hours later the tele- 


us ever come under the influence of parents 
and and ministers and friends, 
we would indeed be a sorry spectacle. It 
was they who molded us and quickened us 
into newness of life and not we ourselves. 
I know of nothing else that is quite so 
stimulating and so vitalizing and energiz- 
ing as the influence of others upon us. I 
have no difficulty in understanding why 
in some academies and colleges the award 
of an emblem is made every year to that 
student whose influence in the Institution 
has been most far-reaching. A student of 
that type is the best asset any educational 
institution may have and helps it to per- 
form its function of education and char- 
acter-building more efficiently and more ef- 
fectually. Just as in a blood transfusion 
the blood of one person enters into the 
blood-stream of another person and leads 
him out of the land of shadows and ulti- 
mately brings eolor to his cheeks and 
health to his body, so there is a spiritual 
transfusion in which the spiritual energies 
and impulses of one person enter into an- 
other person and lift him out of his former 
dead and flabby self. After all that is 
what influence is. The word means to 
“flow into,” so that influence is simply the 
flowing into others of the energy and the 
power for good or ill that comes out of 
us. Sometimes a good man pours out his 
influence into a community and recreates 
it, as it were.,; Whereas before it was a 
dull and ugly and uninteresting spot, by 
the magie of his name and his power and 
his money, it is made over completely and 
attracts visitors to it from far and near. 
Sometimes diplomats use their influence to 
avert war and to promote peace. If only 
all of them felt so inclined, human life 
would be spared instead of destroyed and 
a new earth would soon be in the process 
of becoming. Good influence is always 
creative and happy they who are capable 
of wielding it. 

Again we practice creative living when 
we work at the task of making a life. 
ividently that was what the young lady 
in the following incident had not been 
doing. Stanley Jones tells us in his latest 
book that a very modern young woman of 
the West, in fact she was ultra-modern, 
said to him one day: “Dr. Jones, I don’t 
believe in a single ‘thing—I ‘don’t believe 
in God, in myself, in life, or in other 
people. There is no purpose to life, nor 
meaning.” Dr. Jones’ reply was: “Well, 
it doesn’t seem to have done you much 
good, does it? At 25 you are bored, cyni- 
eal, critical and out of joint with yourself 
and with life in general. At 25 you should 
just be beginning to live gloriously, but 
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The Summons of Armistice Day 


Dr. Ernest Fremont Tittre, Distinguished Methodist Preacher, Author and Lecturer 


By the Rev. 


Monday is Armistice Day and in view 
of the perilous situation with which the 
whole world is now confronted, what has 
religion to say on this momentous day? 

Religion calls for repentance. It is not 
only the government and people of Italy 
—or of Germany—who have need to repent 
of unrighteousness and injustice. In 
varying degives we are all guilty in the 
sight of God. We have willed—or coun- 
tenanced—policies and practices which, 
dictated by desire for private gain and 
with no proper concern for the rights and 


phone rang and some one came from the 
telephone, saying that there was a lady 
at the other end of the telephone and that 
she says to tell you just two words and 
you would understand: “It works.” Now 
what made the difference in this young 
woman? Nothing more than this. Before 
she had been merely playing with her 
life, had drained it of all that it had in 
it. But now she began to do something 
else with it, she began to make it, to put 
plan and substance and purpose into it 
and after that she was a changed young 
woman, And is there anything finer and 
better and more worthwhile that any one 
of us can make than just this—a ‘symmetri- 
eal, four-square, full-orbed life? No ora- 
tion that we can frame with our lips, no 
masterpiece that we can produce with our 
hands, no plan that we can devise with 
our minds, can ever excell it. A man’s 
life, if it is the right kind of a life, is in 
a class by itself. If the opportunity to 
make a living may be denied to many of 
our young people after they graduate from 
College, the opportunity to make a life 
is not denied them, and it is just a 
question if in the future college courses 
will not have to be taken more for their 
cultural value than for their practical 
value. 

Again we practice creative living when 
we cultivate a sane and a healthy optim- 
ism. The hopeful outlook, the happy mood, 
the ability to see the sun behind the 
clouds, the assurance that the best is yet 
to be, the spirit that never knows defeat 
—all these are ways in which the spirit 
of optimism is in the habit of expressing 
itself, and when it does express itself, 
what change it brings about, what dormant 
energies it calls into play and what en- 
thusiasm it generates. I am afraid the 
young men of whom I heard the other day 
will never surprise the world. I was told 
by the wife of an instructor in a certain 
High Sehool in Central Pennsylvania that 
her husband had troubles of his own with 
some of his pupils, that this was the reac- 
tion he got from them, “Why study, the 
government will keep us; why make any 
money, we will lose it anyhow; why apply 
ourselves, there will be nothing to for us to 
do anyhow after we get out of school.” 
And as a consequence they refuse to study 
and to apply themselves. I do not know 
how common this feeling is in our High 
Schools, or even in our Colleges, but all 
I have to say is that any boy, or any 
girl that tolerates it even for one single 
moment is never going to create anything, 
not even an impression. 

Finally, we practice creative living when 


needs of others, have produced fear, re- 
sentment and insecurity. We have main- 
tained armaments which, far from consti- 
tuting “an adequate national defense,” 
have produced universal uneasiness and 
played into the hands of individuals and 
groups who, in pursuit of selfish ends, have 
endangered the peace of the world. Re- 
ligion calls for repentance, a frank and 
definite recognition of the fact that we 
are all more or less responsible for the 
present situation. 


Also, religion calls for “works meet for — 
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we spend ourselves in the service of the 
larger good. Never do we give ourselves 
wholeheartedly to a cause, or a problem 
that something does not happen, and usual- 
ly what happens is the happiest and the 
most beneficent kind of a result. The sun 
radiates its heat rays upon the earth and 
beauty and fertility spring into being in 
response to their touch; the lghthouse 
sends its light beams through the darkness 
of the night and travel on the ocean be- 
comes more safe; the brook delivers its 
waters to the river and the commerce of 
a nation is made to thrive thereby. A 
consecrated man or woman give them- 
selves and the result is better homes, bet- 
ter living conditions, better laws, better 
gov ernment and better health. The ery- 
ing need of the Republics of South Amer- 
ica is more economic freedom, a higher 
standard of morality, child welfare and so 
on, but let us not forget that such whole- 
some conditions can only be brought about 
through service and sacrifice on the part 
of those who are anxious to see them hap- 
pen; and very properly has one of their 
National Councils of Women adopted this 
as its motto, “Nothing for self, all for hu- 
manity.” That kind of a motto, if lived 
up to, will save any nation from extinction 
and will fill it with more abundant life. 
An old Roman coin bore the design of an 
ox, standing between a plow and an altar, 
thus signifying its readiness, either for ser- 
vice or for sacrifice. It would appear that 
even: heathen nations recognized the place 
of this virtue in their corporate life. After 
all we only live when we live for others, 
and we only make the right use of our life 
when we use it in the service of others, 
and we only get most of it for ourselves 
when we give more of it to others. He 
that saveth his life shall lose it, is the 
verdict. The world does not owe us a 
living, but we owe it our living. We live 
by radiation, not by absorption. 
thing like this, then, I ‘have in mind when 
I bring you the challenge this morning 
to do creative living. May you see the 
wisdom of heeding the challenge. 

In the year 1744 Louis XV of France 
was smitten with a malady which threa- 
tened to bring his life to a close. At the 
news of this, Carlyle tells us, France was 
in terror and Paris was in an uproar. The 
Churches were thronged with worshippers 


and penitents and the prayers of the 


priests were continually interrupted by 
their sobs. This widespread manifestation 
of tender interest and deep affection earn- 
ed for Louis XV the surname of Louis, the 


Beloved. The love of the people for their — 
young king was inspired not so much by — 


what he had done, but by what they 
hoped he would do. Even so this morning 
there is interest on the part of friends and 


loved ones in all of you, young ladies, the ~ 


doors of this Institution have swung wide 
open to receive you, teachers are ready to 
weleome you, not so much because of what 


you have done, but because of what they — 


hope you will do. Here’s hoping that you 
may not disappoint them. You owe it to- 


them and to the world to give not simply — gs 
the best of which you are capable, but the — 


best to which you can possibly aspire. — 


repentance.’ We whose selfishness — 
been productive of so much evil must n 
think of others as well as ourselves. 
whose practices have produced a so 
which, being fiercely competitive, m 
for war must now strive to create a 
operative society whose industrial, e 
mercial and financial practices will 
for peace. We whose private armi 
navies have served only to invite | 
aster they were expected to av 
cease to rely on “national defens 


Some-- 
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we must get rid of this obsolete war sys- 
tem and build in its stead a peace system 
in which nations may actually carry out 
the provisions of the Briand-Kellog Pac.. 


Peace Must be Developed 


'This, of course, means the development 
and use of institutions of peace—a world 
congress, a world executive body, a world 
court, and (it may be) an international 
police force under the control of inter- 
national authority. It means the removal 
of economic barriers to international trade. 
It means the international control of the 
source of supply of essential raw materials 
in accordance with the principle of eco- 
nomic equality of opportunity to all na- 
tions in the undeveloped regions of the 
earth, 


Here it may be said that religion has no 
fault to find with America’s present desire 
to remain neutral in the event of a Euro- 
pean conflict, Undoubtedly, America 
should keep out of any war in any part of 
the earth. In her costly effort to do so 
she may rightly feel that she is protecting 
at once her own interests and the interests 
of mankind, all that gives promise of a 
humane and civilized existence in genera- 
tions and centuries to come. Let America 
count the cost of neutrality and highly re- 
solve to pay it, considering that a tem- 
porary loss of millions in trade is not to 
be compared with the loss that would be 
of wealth and of life, of opportunity and 
of hope, if she should allow herself to 
become a belligerent. 


Neutrality Should Not Involve Isolation 


Neutrality, however, does not necessarily 
involve a policy of continuous isolation, 
nor should it do so. On America’s part 
there should be no selfish shirking of those 
common efforts which alone can secure the 


Faith and Works—FPaul and 


The reconciliation of the views of Paul 
and James on the subject of “Faith and 
Works” is a question of some discussion. 
Recent articles on the Sunday School Les- 
son raised this question again. One promi- 
nent writer took the position that there 
is evident contradiction. Can they be 
reconciled? 

Before entering upon the discussion of 
any subject we should find out the point 
of vision from which it is beheld. In 
order that we may fully understand the 
writer, it is necessary that we put our- 
selves in the same position as the writer. 


Two men describing a valley, a moun- 
tain, might take such different positions 
in regard to it that the descriptions which 
they give would seem to be quite contra- 
dictory, unless they were taken into ae- 
count. : 

The same is true of moral subjects. 
Much depends on the point from which 
they are viewed and from the bearings 
and tendency of the doctrine which is 
the principal subject of contemplation. In 
order to know a man’s views and not to 
do injustice to him it is proper to under- 
stand the particular aspect in which he 
looked at it, and the particular object 
which he had in view. 

Let us then look at the views of Paul 
and James. 

1, The Object of Paul. The standpoint 
from which he viewed the subject of 
Justification, on which point alone it has 
been supposed that he and James differ, 
was to show that there is no justification 
before God except by faith. That the 
meritorious cause of justification is the 
atonement; that good works do not enter 
into the question of justification as a 
matter of merit; that if it were not for 
faith in Christ it would not be possible 
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peace of the world. Indeed, America, en- 
joying a most favorable position, both 
geographical and economic, should con 
sider it her high duty and privilege to 
furnish leadership to the forces that are 
now making for justice, cooperation and 
peace. 

Again, religion calls for faith. One of 
the greatest of present perils is the sense 
of futility, the feeling of hopelessness, that 
is creeping into the hearts of men. If 
men of intelligence and good will should 
give up in despair, leaving the field to 
ignorance and greed, the situation would 
indeed become desperate. Religion calls 


THE CONFLICT 


Day follows day with strange, pro- 
phetic stride, 

While evil men still stalk their human 
prey. 

Material might now rears its ugly 
head, 

Defiant of the rights of God and man. 

More merciless than autocratic czar, 

It seeks to force its iron-clad brutal will. 

Beneath the cruel lash grim labor 
sweats, 

Mere cringing slaves of agonizing fear, 

While all the Christian world looks on 
abashed, 

That puny man should so audacious be. 

But Spirit stands aloft and vows 

That all these things will one day be 
dissolved, 

Since Mind, not matter, is the only 
power, 

And Christ is still man’s everlasting 
need, 


—Grenville Kleiser. 


Watter W. Rowe, D.D. 


for man to be justified. The point which 
he opposes is that man can be justified 
by good words, conformity to the law, by 
dependence on rites and ceremonies. The 
aim of Paul is not to prove that good 
works are not necessary in religion but 
that they are not the ground of justifica- 
tion. The point of view in which he con- 
templates man is before he is converted 
and with reference to the question on 
what ground he can be justified. He af- 
firms that it is only by faith as in Gal. 
2:16, “Yet knowing that a man is not 
justified by the works of the law, save 
through faith in Jesus Christ.” Which 
means, “As soon as the man believes he 
enters immediately into the state of justi- 
fication.” The faith that Paul is speaking 
of is the faith that works through love. 
Gal. 5:6. But James teaches us that the 
faith of which he is speaking is the same 
as that of the devils. 

Dr. Schaff has well said: “Paul and 
James combined teach justification and 
salvation by faith working through love. 
Man is justified by faith alone, but faith 
remains not alone. Faith and love are as 
inseparable as light and heat in the sun. 
Christ’s merits are the objective and mer- 
itorious ground of justification; faith is 


the subjective condition; love or good 
works the necessary evidence.” 
2. The Object of James. The stand- 


point from which he viewed the subject 
was to show that a man cannot have evi- 
dence that he is justified or that his faith 
is genuine, unless he is characterized by 
good works or by holy living. The point 
of view in which he contemplates the sub- 
ject is after a man professes to be justi- 
fied and with reference to the question 
whether his faith is genuine. He affirms 
that no faith is of value in justification 
but that which is productive of good 
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for faith in the possibility of a noble and 


enduring civilization. It does so in accord- 


ance with its central conviction that there 
is a power beyond and greater than man 
that is making for justice, cooperation, 
and peace—a power whose presence as a 
moral order in the universe means that 


evil, whatever its temporary triumphs, is 
doomed to fail in the end and that good, 
whatever its temporary defeats, is de- 
stined at last to prevail. It does so in 
view of its ancient conviction that the 
spirit is mightier than the sword. 


Religion Calls for Faith 


Today it may appear to be the case that 
truth, justice, and good will are impotent 


when confronted with imperialism bent 
upon evil and armed to the teeth. But 
that is not the judgment of history. Once 


and again in the past the armies of a 
selfish, ruthless imperialism have dug the 
grave of the power that employed them. 
Religion can and does look beyond the 
news dispatches of today. And religion, 
which believes in God, also believes in 
man. It sees in man all that cynicism does, 
has no illusions concerning him. But, as 
cynicism does not, it sees also marvellous 
possibilities waiting to be realized. Hence 
in an hour such as this religion faces 
pessimism and cynicism with a heartening 
call for faith. 

Thus does religion speak to the world. 
What has it to say to the Church and 
synagogue? In the light of religious in- 
sight, the Church may not remain silent 
and inactive, turning its back upon a world 
in distress. Nor may it allow itself to 
sanction or support any war. In the light 
of religious insight, the Church must set 
herself to the task of creating the mind 
and the agencies through which justice, 
co-operation and peace may eventually be 
achieved on the earth. 


James 


works, The point which he opposed was 
that mere faith in religion as a revelation 
from God, a mere assent to certain doe- 
trine without a corresponding life could 
be a ground of justification. Both state- 
ments of Paul and James are true. Both 
are opposed to dangerous errors and both 
are essential to a full understanding of 
that important subject. 1) That of Paul 
is true. That there can be no justification 
before God on the ground of good works. 
But that the real ground of justification 
is faith in the great sacrifice made for sin. 
2) That of James is no less true. That 
there ean be no genuine faith which is 
not productive of good works and that 
good works furnish the evidence that we 
have true religion and are justified. 

A mere faith, a naked assent to dogma 
can furnish no evidence of true piety. It 
is as true that where there is not a holy 
life there is no religion, as it is in case 
where there is no faith. 

Since we have shown the different 
standpoints of Paul and James, let us 
notice whether they both in reality hold 
the same doctrine on the subject. This 
will be seen if it can be shown that James 
held to the doctrine of justification by 
faith as really as Paul did, and that Paul 
held that good works were necessary to 
show the genuineness of faith as really 
as James did. 


(1) They both agreed in holding the 
doctrine of justification by faith. Of 
Paul’s belief there can be no doubt. That 
James held the same doctrine is apparent 
from the fact that he quotes the very 
passage of Genesis, 15:6, “And he believed 
in the Lord; and he counted it to him for 
righteousness.” And also the one on which 
Paul relies (Rom. 4:1-3) as expressing his 
own views, Romans 4:3, “For what saith 
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the seriptures? Abraham believed God, 
and it was counted unto him for righteous- 
ness.’ The truth of this James does not 
deny, but affirms that the Scripture which 
made this declaration was fulfilled by the 


act to which he refers. 

(2) They both agreed in holding that 
good works are necessary to show the gen- 
uineness of faith. Of James’ view on that 
point there can be no doubt. That Paul 
held the same opinion is clear. a. From 
his own life. No man ever having been 
more solicitous to keep the whole law of 
of God than he was. b. From his constant 
exhortation and declarations such as these: 


“For we are his workmanship, created in 
Christ Jesus unto good works” (Eph. 2:10; 
“In all things shewing thyself a pattern 
of good works” (Titus 2:24; 3:8); “For 
in Jesus Christ neither cireumeision avail- 
eth anything, nor unecirecumeision; but 
faith which worketh by love” (Gal. 5:6), 
ce. It appears from the fact that Paul be- 
lieved that the rewards of heaven are to 
be apportioned according to our good 
works or according to our character and 
our attainments in the divine life. Thus 
he says, “But this I say, he which soweth 
sparingly shall reap also sparingly; and 
he which soweth bountifuly shall reap 
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also bountifully” (2 Cor. 9:6). He also 
says, “God will render to every man ae- 
eording .to his deeds” (Rom. 2: 6). If 
these things are so then these two writers 
have not contradicted each other. But 
viewing the subject from different points, 
they have together stated important 
truths which might have been made by 
any one writer without contradiction, 

First, That it is only by faith that the 
sinner can be justified. 

Second, That the faith which justifies 
is that only which leads to a holy life, 
and that no other is of any value in sav- 
ing the soul. 


ATTENTION! BOOK NUMBER 
CONTEST 


The ‘“Messenger’s” annual Book Num- 
ber will be issued on November 28, and 
we aim once more to feature the contest 
which has aroused so much interest among 
our readers in recent years. We desire to 
publish again a few letters from men and 
women of the big ‘Messenger’ family 
which tell us in YOUR way, and from 
YOUR point of view, WHAT BOOK YOU 
HAVE READ DURING THE PAST 
YEAR THAT YOU HAVE ENJOYED 
THE MOST, THAT HAS HELPED YOU 
THE MOST, AND THAT YOU WOULD 
MOST LIKE OTHERS TO READ. The 
“Messenger” offers a prize of $5 for the 
best letter of NOT MORE THAN 200 
WORDS on the above suggestion. Books 
will be given to the writers of the letters 
ranking second, third, fourth, fifth and 
sixth, All such letters must be in the 
Editor’s office by November 12. (Name 
of titles, authors and publishers must be 
given at the top, but will not be counted 
in the 200 words.) Write plainly on one 
side of a sheet and give an assumed name 
to your article, giving your name and ad- 
dress on a separate sheet. Will you, in 
this way, help to “pass on” the best books 
to other readers? There are many who 
say that they have been inspired to read 
good books by the suggestions in this Book 
Contest in the “Messenger”. The time is 
short. Won’t you do it at once? We great- 
ly covet your cooperation—and do it with- 
in 200 words! Positively last notice! 


BOWLING GREEN ACADEMY 


There are days as well as seasons when 
the sun shines brightly and hearts are 
cheered. Read Mrs. Wolfe’s letter in last 
week’s “Messenger,” page 14. Our salary 
fund went forward with leaps and bounds 
during the past week. Receipts $40 from 
the following friends: $10 from Howard 
T. Struble, and $10 from Mary C. Struble. 
$5 from “A Bedford County Friend,” $5 
from “A Lancaster Friend, St. Praul’s 
Church,” $5 from Rey. and Mrs. H. N. 
Smith and $5 from Miss Annie G. Trayer; 
all of which have been most gratefully 
received and duly recorded. Total to date, 
$136. Please make all checks payable to 
Dr. Paul 8. Leinbach, 1505 Race St. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Rev. Daniel K. Daub, from Shamokin, 
Pa., to 448 Grand Ave., Tower City, Pa. 

Rev. Albert §. Glessner, from Berlin, 
Pa., to 16 Pittsburgh St., Columbiana, Ohio. 

Rey. Paul Schulz, Em., from Burksville, 
Ill., to Waterloo, Il. 

Rev. H. Thomas, from St. Charles, Mo., 
to Irvington, Il. 

Rey. Carl J. Zimmerman, from 204 Gum- 
berland Ave., to 1069 Abbott Rd., Buffalo, 
NAS 
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This is the last call for that Book Letter 
of yours. Note the date. 


The Editor of the “Messenger” spoke to 
a large union service in Zion Evangelical 
Congregational Church, Mohnton, Pa., Rev. 
EF. S. Borkey, pastor, on Nov. 3. 

Rally Day was observed in Shiloh 
Chureh, Danville, Pa., Rev. Clark W. 
Heller, pastor, on Oct. 27. Offerings for 
the building fund totaled $1,760; pledges, 
$1,115; attendance, 354. 

Rey. D. A. Brown, pastor of Carlisle 
Rural Charge, reports 12 new subscriptions 
for the “Messenger,” and that St. Mat- 
thew’s Consistory and Trinity Elders are 
100% subseribers. 

The November party of the Women’s 
Social Union of the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Churches of Philadelphia will be 
held Thursday evening, Nov. 14, at First 
Church, 50th and Locust Sts. A worth 
while program has been planned. 

Girl Scouts were honor guests at evening 
service in First Church, Canton, O., Dr. R. 
W. Blemker, pastor, on Nov. 3. 8. 8S. at- 
tendance on Oct. 27 was 750. The Prince 
of Peace Contest will take place Sunday 
evening, Noy. 10. 


A rededication program was presented 
in First Church, Hamilton, O., Rev. Walter 
B. Leis, pastor, on Oct. 10, featuring spec- 
ial music. At evening worship, Oct. 27, the 
new lights were dedicated. The service 
was a special one for the young people, on 
the subject of the sacredness of marriage. 


In the October program of the North 
Penn Ministerial Association, Rev. S. J. 
Kirk was in charge of worship. “The God 
Whom Jesus Revealed” was the title of the 
paper presented by Rev. C. F. Althouse. 
Discussion was opened by Rev. W. H. Cog- 
ley. 


Kingdom Roll Call directors’ conferences 
are being held in Juniata Classis during 
the first and second weeks of November. 
The Kingdom Service Committee, Rev. 
Ralph J. Harrity, Chairman, is doing 
everything possible to enlist every con- 
gregation of the Classis. 


Every pastor of Westmoreland Classis 
has been urged to appoint a Kingdom Roll 
Call Director. The Classical Committee 
has divided the Classis into four districts 
and is holding four conferences of the 
pastors, Roll Call Directors and others 
who will have important parts in the Roll 
Call in their congregations, 


On Noy. 3, Rev. Ralph E. Hartman, pas- 
tor of Graee Church, Frederick, Md., ex- 
changed pulpits with Rey. Harvey 8. Shue, 
of Adamstown. At evening service, the 
choir presented a musical in connection 
with worship service. Service was held 
recently in Grace Church under the au- 
spices of the Lord’s Day Alliance of Mary- 
land, with Dr. Kelly, eminent surgeon of 
Baltimore, as the speaker. 


Good morning, have. you sent in your 
report on Church Paper Day? 

Rev. Samuel Givler, Jr., of Laureldale, 
Pa., who submitted to an operation for 
appendicitis at the Reading, Pa., Hospital, 
is reported as making a fine recovery. 

Rev. Addison H. Groff, of Boonsboro, 
Md., was elected president of the Mary- 
land-Delaware Council of Religious Edu- 
cation at the Council’s annual meeting in 
Baltimore, Oct. 25. Rev. Mr. Groff has 
been president of the Washington County 


Couneil of Religious Education since last — 


December. 


The educational meeting of the Woman’s 
Missionary Society of Virginia Classis will 
be held in Martinsburg, W. Va., Nov. 15, 
at 10 A. M., Miss Greta Hinkle, speaker. 
Guild rally will be a youth rally for all 
young people of Classis, and will be held 
Nov. 16, at 10 A. M., with Miss Hinkle 
and the Rev. and Mrs. David D. Baker 
among the leaders, 


“Messenger” Representative for Carlisle 
Classis reports quota of 31 proposed in- 
crease of subscriptions has been exceeded 
already. The laurels to date go to Rev. 
R. R. Jones, Landisburg Charge, who has 
sent in 23 new subscriptions, and to Rev. 
D. A. Brown, Carlisle Rural Charge, who 
has sent in 12 new subscriptions, or a 
total of 35. Other Churches of the Classis 
also are sending in additional subscriptions. 

St. Andrew’s Church and Sunday School, 
Reading, Pa., Dr. Chas. E. Roth, pastor, is 
planning its 50th anniversary on Noy. 17- 
24. The pastors in this half century have 
been Revs. Stanley L. Krebs, Henry H. 
Ranck, Edwin H. Romig and Dr. Roth, the 
latter serving since 1923. The late Dr. 
Benjamin Bausman was responsible for the 
starting of the Sunday School on Noy. 24, 
1885. 

A Kingdom Service Committee of one 
of our Eastern Classes writes in its bulle- 
tin: “What does a Home Mission pastor do 
when the Church which has placed him in 
the vanguard of its advance work seems to 
forget that it is a partner in the enter- 
prise? One thing the armies of nations 
put first is the sending of supplies to the 
front. Is the army of the Lord less inter- 
ested in its representatives?” 

Consistorial group meetings were held 
in Milwaukee Classis during the fourth 
week of October. 


reports that they were well attended and 
considerable interest was shown. Not all 
of the congregations will make the King- 


dom Roll Call at this time, but much — 


progress has been made and many of the 


congregations will take a larger part in the 


support of our Kingdom work. ‘ 
Surely you are going to do your bit by 


The Chairman, Rev. — 
F. W. Knatz, attended all of these and 
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Spiritual Rally and Home-Coming in 
Blymire’s Union Church, Dallastown, Pa., 
Rev. Lee J. Gable, pastor, is being observed 
with services Nov. 5 to 10. The following 
speakers. will assist: Nov. 5, Dr. J. B. 
Baker, York, Pa.; Nov. 6, Rev. Lee J. 
Gable; Nov. 7, Rev. O. K. Maurer, Red 
Lion; Nov. 9, Rev. M. B. Heiland, Red 
Lion; Nov. 10, Rev. B. D. Rojahn, Spry. 

A reception was given for Rev. and Mrs. 
H. L. V. Shinn, in the educational build- 
ing of Immanuel Church, Indianapolis, 
Ind., Sunday afternoon, Nov. 3, Rev. H. 
F. Weckmueller, pastor. Rev. Mr. Shinn 
will teach the classes of the Adult Depart- 
ment of the 8. S. on Sunday morning, 
Noy. 10. On this day Immanuel will cele- 
brate its 55th anniversary, 

Home Mission Day will be observed 
Nov. 10 in Trinity Church, Canton, O., Dr. 
H. Nevin Kerst, pastor. Every’ Church 
member will be asked to make a contribu- 
tion toward back salaries of our home 
missionaries, a total of $125,000. Prince 
of Peace Declamation Contest will be held 
in connection with morning service, Nov. 
LO: 


Rev. Dr. Paul S. Leinbach was the 
evening speaker at the annual convention 
of the Washington County Council of Re- 
ligious Education held in Hagerstown, Md., 
Sept. 27, and he also addressed the min- 
isters of Hagerstown and vicinity the fol- 
lowing Monday. Dr. Leinbach’s visit to 
Washington County was greatly appreci- 
ated by folks of all denominations. 

Grace Church, Baltimore, Rev. Samuel 
A. Troxell, pastor, held a week of rally 
revival services from Oct. 13 to 20. Rev. 
Harvey A. Fesperman, pastor of Christ 
Church, Hagerstown, Md., brought a very 
fine message each night. As a result of 
this special effort, Grace Church had the 
best Communion in recent years, on Oct. 
20, and several new members were added 
to the congregation. 

Troop 22, Boy Scouts of America, of St. 
Peter’s Church, Lancaster, Pa., Rev. James 
E. Wagner, pastor, began another year 
with 37 scouts registered in addition to the 
troop committee, scoutmaster and assis- 
tants. There were 138 participants at 
Fall Communion, Oct. 6. On Nov. 17, Dr. 
Vernon James, colored history teacher in 
the junior high school at Steelton, will give 
an address on “Hthiopia.” 

The Kingdom Service Committee of East 
Ohio Classis is holding regional confer- 
ences of pastors, Roll Call Directors and 
others at Alliance, O., Nov. 6; Sugar 
Creek, Nov. 7; and Canton, Nov. 8. The 
Classical Committee, under the Chairman- 
ship of Rev. Otto J. Zechiel, is in touch 
with every congregation and is making an 
earnest effort to have a thorough Roll Call 
made by each one. 

Several weeks ago the “Messenger” re- 
ferred to the very serious illness of our 
beloved friend, “Mother” D. W. Gerhard, 
in Lancaster, Pa., and it is a pleasure to 
report that she has come safely through a 
second operation, and the physicians are 
much encouraged with her condition. We 
know that many friends have not failed to 
remember her in prayer. At her advanced 
age she remains so deeply interested in 
all the affairs of the Kingdom that we 
cannot but hope that she may long be 
spared to us. 

In Kreutz Creek Charge, York Co., Pa., 
Rev. Walter E. Garrett, pastor, Harvest 
Home and Home-Coming services were held 
in September. There were large audiences, 
good music and fine fellowship with former 
members and friends with beautiful ex- 
hibits of the harvest of field, orchard and 
garden. Trinity gave 50 quarts and Cana- 
dochly 125 quarts of canned fruits, pre- 
served in jars provided by the Children’s 
Home, York. Total offering for the Charge 
was $137.80. Total offering at Fall Com- 
munion was $136.85. 

In the Bulletin of Zion’s Charge, Blain, 
Pa., the Rey. Frank K. Bostian, pastor, 
has a fine recognition of Church Paper 
Day, with a strong appeal from pastor to 


people for the use of the “Messenger” in 
the home. In the course of time such ap- 
peals must have a great influence. Rally 
Day at Ickesburg was a sucess, 178 attend- 
ing when the enrollment is only 120. Dur- 
ing the past year the Church attendance 
has inereased almost 100%—a gratifying 
record, 

The Executive Committee of the General 
Synod met for two days last week at Eden 
Theological Seminary, Webster Groves, 
Missouri. A great volume of business was 
attended to and many important decisions 
were made. One of these was to approve 
of the steps now being taken to merge the 
English Church papers, to be published 
under the name of “The Messenger.” The 
Executive Committee advises that “The 
Messenger’ should have its first issue in 
the first week of January, 1936. 


The calendar of the Bethany Church, 
Cuyahoga Falls, O., Rev. J. Theodore 
Bucher, pastor, contains the announcement 
for special features in the services for 
November: Nov. 3, Reformation Sunday; 
Nov. 10, Home Mission and Armistice Sun- 
day; Nov. 17, Fall Communion; Noy. 24, 
Thanksgiving Sunday in the morning and 
W. M. S. Thank-Offering service at 4 P. 
M. The pastor has been chosen to preach 
the sermon at the annual union Thanks- 
giving Day services of the Churches of 
Cuyahoga Falls. 

Thousands of pieces of printed matter 
for use in the Kingdom Roll Call are being 
sent out every day from the office of the 
Executive Committee of the General Synod, 
Dr. William E. Lampe, Secretary. He will 
be glad to send special information and 
helps to pastors or to Kingdom Roll Call 
Directors, necessary helps for the can- 
vassers, and also literature to inform the 
members. He asks that all requests be 
as specific as possible in order that the 
literature sent may be that which is best 
suited to each case. 

The new illustrated lantern lecture pre- 
pared by the Executive Committee of the 
sxeneral Synod is being shown at a number 
of Kingdom Roll Call Directors’ confer- 
ences, consistorial conferences, and other 
gatherings. It is an admirable presenta- 
tion of the united Church and its work, 
with 78 beautifully colored slides. After 
another week or two, it will be available 
for use by congregations, through Secre- 
tary William E. Lampe, Schaff Building, 
Philadelphia, the only charge being one 
dollar and postage one way. 

An exchange of pulpits of all of the con- 
gregations of Maryland Classis, following 
action by the Classis, was made on Nov. 
3, at which time each congregation was 
challenged by the visiting minister in the 
matter of paying the 1935 Apportionment 
in full, and also to plan wisely to make a 
thorough Kingdom Roll Call. The Classical 
Kingdom Service Committee, under the 
leadership of Rev. Felix B, Peck, is hold- 
ing a meeting of the Kingdom Roll Call 
directors, and others invited by them, on 
the afternoon of Sunday, Nov. 10, at Glade 
Chureh, Walkersville, Md. 

The DuBois, Pa., Charge, Rev. H. L. 
Logsdon, pastor, reports the organization 
of their 3d Annual Leadership Training 
School, a union project, sponsored by the 
Ministerial Assoc. There are 49 students 
enrolled in the 4 classes being conducted. 
The courses offered are: Old Testament, 
New Testament, Program and Message of 
Christianity, and Dramatization and 
Pageantry. The Rev. Mr. Logsdon is 
teaching the New Testament course. 15 
different Churches are represented and the 
Reformed contingent numbers 11, out of 
the 49. The school is fully accredited un- 
der the Pennsylvania Assoc. 


The parsonage of Solomon’s Church, 
Macungie, Pa., Rey. Herman C. Snyder, 
pastor, has been undergoing repairs and a 
hot water heating system has been in- 
stalled. On Armistice Day at 7.30 P. M., 
the Young People’s Council will hold ap- 
propriate services, with Rev. Roland L. 
Rupp, of Allentown, as speaker. Boy and 
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“was a member, $5,000. 


Girl Scouts and the young people of all 
Churches are invited. Approximately 211 
persons communed during the fall season. 
On Oct. 18, the pastor took part in the 
anniversary service of St. Peter’s Church, 
Tremont, Pa. On Oct. 19, the junior boys 
and girls spent the morning at the parson- 
age making scrap books and toys for the 
children of Bethany Orphans’ Home, of 
Womelsdorf. 

At Mt. Hermon Church School, Philadel- 
phia, a Parent-Teacher Assoc. was formed 
on Oct. 17. The speaker of the evening 
was Rev. Paul E. Keyser of the United 
Lutheran Publishing House, an authority 
on Parent-Teacher work. The pastor gave 
a short talk and conducted the election 
of officers with the following results: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Howard Trautwein; vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. D. F. Singley; secretary, Mrs. 
Kdmund Labinski; treasurer, Mrs. Alfred 
Harris. It was decided to hold monthly 
meetings, the next to be on Nov. 14. Sub- 
ject for discussion will center around the 
thought of “The Problem of the Aggres- 
sive and the Backward Child.” 


Rev. Edgar V. Loucks, pastor of our 
Church in Greenville, O., took a number of 
his young people to the State Young 
People’s Conterence in Dayton, O., Oct. 19. 
It was a profitable day. The W. M. S. 
was well represented at the Western Ohio 
Classical Institute in New Bremen. Mrs. 
O. L. Hart, a member in Greenville, is 
president of the Women’s Classical Society. 
The entire congregation and many friends, 
enjoyed a get-together in the social hall 
recently. Annual Men’s Congress at Lima, 
O., was attended by members of the Green- 
ville Brotherhood. It was a meeting of 
great value. Plans are well under way 
for the Thank Offering service, the King- 
dom Roll Call and the Bible Anniversary. 


Letters of administration filed in the 
estate of the late Mrs. Sarah E. Sykes, 
widow of George G. Sykes, former secre- 
tary of the Lehigh Portland Cement Co., 
release bequests to charitable institutions 
amounting to $80,000. Mrs. Sykes died 
intestate. The estate is rated at $300,000. 
At the time of Mr. Sykes’ death two-thirds 
of his estate was left by him for the 
widow, who was given a life tenancy, and 
the other one-third was left for his mother. 
Upon the latter’s death her share reverted 
to the widow. Upon the death of the 
widow the following bequests are released: 
Cedar Crest College, $25,000 as a memorial 
from Mrs. Sykes; The Phoebe Home, Al- 
lentown, $25,000; Bethany Orphans’ Home, 
Womelsdorf, $25,000; St. John’s Reformed 
Church, Allentown, of which the deceased 
Mr. Sykes’ will 
bequeathed $25,000 to Franklin and Mar- 
shall College and $10,000 to the Zeta Chap- 
ter of the Chi Phi fraternity. 


“The Handmaid of the Lord” will be 
presented by Miss Grace Livingston Hill, 
authoress and lecturer, at St. Mark’s 
Chureh, Reading, Pa., Rev. Gustav R. Poet- 
ter, pastor, on Thursday night, Noy. 14. 
8. S. classes, taught by Elam F. Fidler and 
Mrs. Earl D. Zeidler, are the sponsors. Pro- 
ceeds will be applied to payment of the 
Stromberg Carlson system of amplifying 
in the 8. 8. and Church. The pastor made 
the invocation in connection with a special 
service for housing a new hook and ladder 
by the Keystone Fire Co., Reading, on Novy. 
2. Rev. Mr. Poetter is the chaplain of the 
Reading fire companies. Missionary and 
Stewardship Committee, consisting of Earl 
S. Kunkleman, John C. Henry, Chester E. 
McCoy and Herbert C. Trout, will arrange 
for the Kingdom Roll Call, to be held Nov. 
24 to Dee. 1, under direction of the con- 
sistory. 


It is gratifying to learn of the success 
that Elder H. C. Heckerman of Bedford, 
Pa., is having in promoting tours in con- 
nection with the coming World’s Sunday 
School Convention, which will be held in 
Oslo, Norway, next July 6-12. He reports 
that for the last 12 days of October, that 
all but 100 paid deposits were sent for 
reservations. One day 84 came in; an- 
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other day 15 and every day during that 
period he received two or more, The very 
first two to register were a Reformed pas- 
tor and his wife, of Pittsburgh, and of 
those helping him are two Reformed pas- 
tors, one in Philadelphia and one in Balti- 


more, who have each sent several reserva- 


tions, There are 6 very attractive trips 
with all expenses paid being offered, be- 
ginning at $298 and the one for which 
most people have registered is the trip 
that includes the Holy Land. Mr. Hecker- 
man says he fully expects a minimum of 
400 to go with him and has an attractive 
folder for any one who asks for it. 

The 11th annual Men’s 
West Ohio met Oct. 27 with afternoon 
and evening sessions. Delegates were 
present from 18 Churches, some as far as 
60 miles distant; 6 of the “EK” group and 
12 of the “R” group were represented; 73 
were present from the host Church, and 
the next largest delegation numbered 52, 
from the New Knoxville Church, There 
were 47 from St. Mary’s and 43 from the 
2 Churches of Bluffton Charge. Afternoon 
attendance was 3880. Attorney David 
Hogg, of Fort Wayne, made the afternoon 
address and Dr. Edward Wessler spoke 
in the evening. Officers for next year are 
Mr. Walter Loy, Kettlersville, president; 
Mr. Leo Sunderman, New Bremen, vice- 
president, and Mr. O. W. Hoerath, New 
Knoxville, secretary and treasurer. Mr. 
Lee Van Blargan, of Lima, was president 
for this session. The Evangelical and Re- 
formed groups of West Ohio have now 
united their Men’s Congress, their 8. 8. 
or Religious Education Convention, and 
their Y. P. Convention. Only the Women’s 
Work and the business meetings are not 
united, and here they must wait for the 
rest of the new denomination to catch up. 

Work of the fall and winter season is 
well on its way in Zion Church, York, Pa., 
Dr. J. Kern McKee, pastor. During their 
summer vacation, the pastor and his wife 
attended the General Conference of Chris- 
tian Workers, at Northfield, Mass. This 
was one of the finest ever held in the 
famous Bible home of Mr. D. L. Moody. 
On Sept. 8 a beautiful Harvest Home ser- 
vice was held with an attractive display 
of grains, flowers, fruits and vegetables 
which were distributed to families. Holy 
Communion was observed Oct. 6, with a 
fine attendance. 5 new members were 
received. On Oct. 27, 20th -anniversary 
of the present Church buildings was cele- 
brated. The pastor spoke on Church Loyal- 
ty to a large audience; special offering was 
very satisfactory. In the evening, the 
choir presented their first regular monthly 
musical, W. M.S. of the Church is secur- 
ing subscriptions to the “Messenger,” and 
progressing very well. A class for the study 
of missions has been formed and is study- 
ing “Under Southern Skies.” During No- 
vember, Y. P. of the S. S. will have charge 
of opening and devotional period of the 
S. 8. Nov. 10 will be Fathers’ and Sons’ 
Day; Fellowship Dinner will be held Nov. 
14. With so much activity, the future 
looks bright. 

We are grieved to report that Mr. 
George Lincoln Seal, Harrisburg, Pa., one 
of the outstanding laymen of our Church, 
died in the Mayflower Inn, Lexington, Va., 
Saturday, Oct. 19. Mr. Seal was 70 years 
old, and was stricken Friday, Oct. 18, with 
an attack of angina pectoris while on his 
way to Catawba College, Salisbury, N. C., 
to attend the College reunion Saturday. 
Because of his critical condition, physicians 
did not remove him from the Inn. Besides 
being a trustee of Catawba, he was also a 
trustee of Hood College and Bethany Or- 
phans’ Home, Womelsdorf, Pa. Mr. Seal 
started his career as a teacher in his home 
township near Millersburg, and later be- 
came associated with his brother, the late 
J. B. Seal, in the printing business at 
Millersburg. —fn 1898, he joined the B. R. 
Kinney Shoe Co., Inc., and became manager 
of the Scranton store. During the follow- 
ing 20 years he was part-owner of the 
Kinney store of Altoona. By 1917 he was 
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manager of the Kinney interests, a director 
of the organization, buyer for the com- 
pany, and manager of the company ware- 
house in Harrisburg. Living in Harrisburg 
at the time, Mr. Seal retired from active 
service in 1930. At the time of his death, 
he was an elder in the Salem Church of 
Harrisburg, a member of the Masonic or- 
der, and a Board Manager of the Polyclinic 
Hospital in the same city. Funeral ser- 
vices were held at Mr. Seal’s home in Har- 
risburg on Thursday, Oct. 24, and private 
burial was made in the Oak Hill Cemetery. 

St. Paul’s Union Church, Utica, Md., 
Rey. S. R. Kresge, pastor of the Reformed 
congregation, was rededicated Sept. 29, 
with Dr. Henry I. Stahr, President of 
Hood College, as guest speaker. Repairs 
and improvements ineluded exterior paint- 
ing, interior refrescoing, rearrangement 
of chancel and choir loft, a new altar 
given in memory of Mr. and Mrs. Samuel 
B. Martz by their children, pulpit given 
in memory of Elder W. Steiner Ramsburg 
by his widow, and baptismal font given 
by Mr. and Mrs. M. R. Ramsburg, their 
daughter, Ruth Elizabeth, having the 
honor of being the first child to be bap- 
tized at this font. A copy of Hoffman’s 
“Christ in Gethsemane” was painted over 
the aitar. A new brass cross was pre- 
sented by Mr. and Mrs, Harry Baer in 
memory of their daughter, Pauline. A 
new pulpit Bible was given by Miss Hal- 
lie Snook. The completed chancel makes 
a very beautiful appearance. Grace 
Church, Pleasant Hill, was rededicated 
Oct. 27, with Dr. A. J. Travers, pastor of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church of Fred- 
erick, Md., as guest speaker. Dr. Charles 
E. Mehler, pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church, Frederick, took part in the ser- 
vices. The Church has been refrescoed 
and reearpeted. An oil painting of the 
“Good Shepherd” in the pulpit recess was 
donated by the Y. P. Society of the 
Church. 

In Memorial Church, Toledo, O., Rev. 
Perry H. Baumann, pastor, loyalty month 
was observed with excellent results. The 
entire congregation was visited by mem- 
bers. The pastor exchanged pulpits with 
the Rev. Lloyd H. Hegeman, of St. Paul’s 
Church. Bibles were exhibited on Bible 
Sunday in the English, German, French, 
Swedish, Hungarian, Dutch, Hebrew and 
Greek languages. The congregation also 
celebrated the beginning of the 10th year 
of service of the pastor, the longest pas- 
torate in the history of the congregation. 
A banquet was given Rev. Mr. and Mrs. 
Baumann on Oct. 25, at which time the 
pastor was presented with a robe for the 
pulpit and a purse raised by the members. 
Mrs. Baumann received a beautiful bou- 
quet of chrysanthemums from the consis- 
tory; Miss Kish, deaconness, was remem- 
bered in a like manner. Greetings were 
brought by representatives of the E. Tole- 
do Church, the Toledo Council of Churches, 
Toledo 8. 8. Assoc., Port Lawrence Masonic 


OUR EDITORS 
(An Appreciation) 


Our thanks to you, good sirs, 
Who write on our behalf, 

And daily sift the wheat 
From current mental chaff. 


Art, science, fashion, news, 
Politics, books and men— 

Topics of life and thought 
Flow from your facile pen. 


Masters of word and phrase, 
Skilled in our English style, 
No respite do you seek 
In making life worth while. 


Our thanks to you, good sirs, 
Who mould the minds of men; 
Humbly we pray to God 
To guide your potent pen. 


—Grenville Kleiser. 
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Lodge and pastors of the “E” and “R” 
groups. Mr. Otto Hirzel, senior active 
leader of the congregation, acted as toast- 
master. Deacon Myron H.  Buehrer 
brought greetings of the various auxiliaries 
and consistory; Revs. George Groves and 
Otto Stockmeier were principal speakers. 
The Lord’s Supper was celebrated Oct. 27, 
which was also set aside as Anniversary 
Sunday. This was an unusually large Com- 
munion. An Intermediate C. E. Society 
has been organized, as well as Junior 
Church services, under leadership of Miss 
Kish, 

The next World’s Sunday School Con- 
vention will be held in Oslo, Norway, next 
July 6th to 12th. These great world 
gatherings of Protestant Christian Leaders 
are held each four years in some part of 
the world; the last one was in 1932 at Rio 
de Janeiro, the point farthest south that 
a world group of Christians ever met and 
this next one will be the farthest north, 
in the land of the “Sunlit Nights.” These 
great Conventions generally have dele- 
gates from more than 30 nations of the 
earth and are colorful, inspiring and in- 
structive. Outstanding Christian leaders 
from many parts of the world exchange 
views and discuss methods of furthering 
the work of the Sunday School in various 
lands, and these discussions are generally 
in English and the native language. A 
great chorus of several hundred native 
voices render inspiring music. Pageants, 
illustrating some great Bible truths, are 
rendered by native Christians under the 
direction of some outstanding world lead- 
er, A great hall filled with hand work, 
made by Sunday School children from 
many different countries, is, in itself, worth 
the trip. A number of inexpensive trips 
are planned so that delegates may visit 
neighboring countries in connection with = 
the Convention. We are pleased to learn 
that Rey. Frank A. Rosenberger, 329 E. 
University Parkway, Baltimore, Md., is 
very much interested in trying to interest 
a fine delegation to go from that section 
and any one interested in going to this <r, 
great Convention can secure further in- ‘ 
formation by writing the above. 


In Heidelberg Church, Rev. H. A. I. Ben- 
ner, pastor, Quakertown, Pa., Rally Day om; 
was observed Oct. 27 with attendance of 
256, including 71 visitors. The oldest 
member present was Mrs. Catharine : 
Bergey, 95; the youngest was the 6-months : 
old baby of Mr. and Mrs. Bernard Haines. 

8 classes of the S. S. each gave a surprise 2 
number on the program which were varied - 42 
and interesting. The Adult class, with at- a 
tendance of 112, was taught by William B. rf 
Hedrick and won the new banner for larg- s 
est increase in percentage. Supt. Gilbert 8S. 
Detweiler had a splendid 2-hour program. 
The Octavian Singers, a part of the Church 
choir often heard on the radio, sang 2 
numbers which were much admired by the 
crowded Church. Recital of the 23d Psalm 


applied to the S. S. Building Fund. 
ecatechetical class has been started as well — 
as a Leadership Training class, using the 

text book, “Discovering Jesus.” The new 
bulletin board is advertising Sunday pro- 
grams effectively. Harvest Home dona- — 
tions of about 65 jars of vegetables, ete., 
were donated to Phoebe Home. 124 com-  — 
muned at Fall Communion. Y. P. GC. E. 
Society will celebrate their 9th anniver- | 
sary in November. Miss Kathryn Cou- — 
turier, president, and her committee has 
engaged the Pennsylvania C. E. president 
to speak. Local Church deficit is being 
wiped out. Consistory used Belmont Cove- 
nant Plan. The S. S. has gathered $450 
toward new S. S. annex; Ladies’ Aid Build- 
ing Fund has increased steadily. The pas- 

tor spoke recently at the Benner Reunion — 
at Port Royal Fair Grounds, near 
town; 186 Benners and relatives reg 
at the reunion in Juniata Co. No 
Ministerial Assoc. met Oct, 21 
guests of Rev. and Mrs. W. K. 
Eureka. 8 
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THE RECEIPTS OF THE BOARDS ON 
THEIR APPORTIONMENTS 


The Boards of the General Synod re- 
ceived on their Apportionments during 
October almost exactly the same amount 
as in October of last year. One Board 
received a little more and two others re- 
ceived less. The totals for the ten months 
of the year for the four Boards are still 
some thousands of dollars behind last year 
which, be it remembered, was a record 
low year. The Board of Home Missions 
is so far more than $6,000 behind last year. 


This means real distress to many home 
misionaries. 

The figures are: 

Board Jan.-Sept. Oct. Total 
Home 

Missions $82,810.18 $14,478.90 $97,289.08 
Foreign 

Missions 87,211.77 14,151.21 101,362.98 


Christian 


Education 16,124.54 2,030.60 18,155.14 
Ministerial ; 
Relief .. 20,410.22 2,619.51 23,029.73 


Two months remain. They are always 
the big months of the year—in fact, during 
those two months the Boards always re- 
ceive as much as in the first four or five 
months of the year, but the amounts should 
be unusually large this year. Our mem- 
bers are making larger contributions than 
a year ago and the denominational work 
should share accordingly. Several hun- 
dred congregations will pay their Appor- 
tionments in full again this year. Others 
should reach that goal or come near to it. 
If every congregation will do its best dur- 
ing the next two months, we shall have 
great reason to feel encouraged regarding 


the future of our missionary and beney- 


olent work. 
William E. Lampe, Secretary. 


A FORWARD MOVEMENT IN THE 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS OF EASTERN 
SYNOD 


Two ministers were recently talking 
over the present situation in our Sunday 
Schools. The conversation was bright and 
hopeful. “Do you know,” said the older 
minister, “if I had received such a 
pamphlet as this when I began my min- 
istry, I would have shouted for joy!” “I 
feel the same way about it,” replied his 
friend. 

The pamphlet under discussion was en- 
titled “Steps Toward a Better Sunday 
School for 1936”, with a sub-title read- 
ing, “A Reasonable Goal for Any Sunday 
School, and Some Ways of Reaching It”. 
It was prepared by the Committee on 
Christian Education of the Eastern Synod, 
with the cooperation of the Board of 
Christian Education. In its 16 pages is 
set forth a new standard for the eduea- 
tional program of a congregation, Its 
words are homely and easily understood. 
There is nothing of the professional edu- 
eator’s technical jargon in it. The twelve 
steps it recommends for the improvement 
of our Sunday Schools deal with the most 
vital activities and the most important 
aims of our Schools. 

Every pastor and every superintendent 
of the Eastern Synod has received from 
the Synodical Committee on Christian Ed- 
ucation a letter interpreting this new 
standard. It is the earnest hope of the 
committee that at least 75 per cent of the 
Churches will enlist for a simultaneous 
effort to make our Schools more worthy of 
tleir great purposes, and more effective 
in achieving them. 

Few Sunday School leaders are so well 
satisfied with their programs that they 
have no desire to improve them. Few min- 
isters look upon the educational life of 


_ their Churches and say, “Everything is 
going well!” 


But even the program of 
the smallest Sunday School involves many 
details, and when we set out to improve 
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it, we find it hard to decide where to lay 
hold. If we say, “Here and here we seem 
to need improvement most,’ we are faced 
with the problem of discovering good ways 
of making the desired changes. Now 
comes this practical, interesting plan to 
help us and to guide us. There will be 
general rejoicing in our Churches because 
of it, and we believe that large numbers 
of our pastors and superintendents will 
eagerly cooperate with the committee. 

The plan is as follows: (1) With the 
cooperation of the Board of Christian 
Edueation a packet has been assembled, 
containing the following valuable ma: 
terials: 

A Poster, “Steps Toward a Better Sun- 
day School for 1936”. 

A Supplementary Pamphlet, in which 
each of the 12 steps is discussed in prac- 
tical language and with both large and 
small schools in mind. 

Materials needed for carrying out the 
12 steps, as follows: 

A leaflet on the departmental lessons. 

A folder on the Heidelberg depart- 
mental lessons. 

Our Board’s pamphlet on the Workers’ 
Conference. 

A self-rating sheet for leaders. 

Two samples of consecration 
stallation services. 

Samples of duplex envelopes for chil- 
dren. 

A pamphlet on “How Can the Chureh 
Help the Home?” 


A leaflet, “What We Did at a Parent- 
Teachers’ Meeting”. 


A pamphlet on Mother 
observanees. 


A pamphlet on Father and Son observ- 
ances, 

(2) Each Sunday School is invited to 
enroll in this coneerted effort at improve- 
ment. Enrollment involves (a) an _ ex- 
pression of willingness on the part of a 
school to make all the use it can of the 
Steps during the coming year, and (b) the 
payment of 50c¢ for the packet of ma- 
terials. 

(3) The poster is designed to be dis- 
played conspicuously in order that these 
Twelve Steps may be kept constantly be- 
fore the leaders during the coming year. 
The supplementary pamphlet has been pre- 
pared with the thought that it might be 
studied carefully in several meetings of 
the officers and teachers of the school, pre- 
paratory to taking the forward steps listed 
on the poster. The Board of Christian 
Edueation stands ready and eager to help 
enrolled schools to the extent of its ability 
through correspondence or through per- 
sonal visits. 

The Board of Christian Education eom- 
mends “Steps Teward a Better Sunday 
School” as a real forward movement in 
the Eastern Synod. May this plan enable 
the cooperating Churches to make the 
gospel of Jesus more attractive and His 
way of life more compelling in hundreds 
of communities! As the committee says. in 
its letter to pastors: “What a service 
will be rendered to thousands of Sunday 
School members and what a furtherance 
of the purposes of the Kingdom if half 
or three-quarters of the schools of the 
Synod will resolve to go forward together 
this year! In the fall of 1936 at our 
Synodical Conferences on Christian Edu- 
cation we shall take stock of the progress 
we have made. May that report be such 
as will give renewed courage and hope to 
us all!” 


and in- 


and Daughter 


THE BIBLE AT CATAWBA 


During the week of Oct. 21-26, the de- 
partment of religion and the library of 
Catawba College held, in commemoration 
of the 400th anniversary of the printing 
of the Coverdale Bible, an exhibit in the 
library at which portions of Tyndale’s 
English New Testament and parts of Cov- 
erdale’s entire Bible in English were 
shown. All of the more recent translations, 
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including those of Goodspeed and Moffatt, 
were also on exhibition. On the afternoon 
of Thursday. Oct. 24, Mrs. Kline, the li- 
brarian, and her assistants gave a tea in 
the library, to which professors, students 
and people of the city were invited. ,.Many 
people attended and showed deep interest 
in this Bible exhibit. At the beginning of 
the meeting, Professor D. E. Faust, Ph.D., 
head of the department of religion, gave a 
lecture on the history of Bible translations 
in general and on the English translations 
in particular. But the burden of the ad- 
dress was not so much the form or language 
of the Bible as it was the Bible as the 
Word of God, and how the meaning of this 
Word must be made clear to every genera- 
tion of believers. Ags the culture and the 
science of each age differ, so must the 
methods of teaching the Bible differ from 
time to time. The fundamental object, 
however, is always the same, namely, the 
reader or the student of the Bible must 
find God in the Bible so really that his 
whole lite will become God-controlled and 
God-inspired. 

At the close of the lecture opportunity 
was given to those present to ask ques- 
tions concerning the translations or any 
other matter relating to the Bible and the 
methods of teaching it. The tea was de- 
lightfully directed by Mrs. Kline, who was 
ably assisted by her library staff. 

On Friday evening, Oct. 25, at the spe- 
cial request of the Western North Caro- 
lina Methodist conference in session at 
Salisbury, the Blue Masque of Catawba 
College presented the beautiful and im- 
pressive pageant entitled, “The Power of 
the Word.” Mr. A. Wilson Cheek directed 
the presentation, and Mrs. D. E. Faust 
directed the College Vesper Choir which as- 
sisted very effectively in the pageant. “The 
Power of the Word” commemorates the 
400th anniversary of the printing of the 
entire Bible in English. The whole cast 
was composed of about 50 students and 3 
professors. The pageant consists of a 
Prelude and a Postlude and 5 Episodes, 
and a playlet. The Episodes are: A Bible 
for the People, The Charter of Liberty, 
The Tinker of Bedford, The Foundations 
of the Mind, The Universe of the Soul, and 
the play entitled, “Fine Gold.” 

The whole presentation was exceptional- 
ly well done before an overflowing audi- 
ence in the auditorium of Boyden High 
School, the largest auditorium in Salisbury. 
The pageant was not merely interesting, 
but was deeply religious and educational. 
Requests have come from various parts of 
the state for repetitions of the pageant by 
the Blue Masque and the Vesper Choir. 

—Allen K. Faust. 


RELIGION AND ASTRONOMY ARE 
CREST “Y” TOPICS 

Wednesday chapels at Cedar Crest Col- 
lege are in charge of Betty Reese, the 
president of the Y. W. C. A., who, on Oct. 
23, conducted a beautiful service around 
the central theme, “Religion and Astron- 
omy.” 

The sextette of the Glee Club composed 
of Louise Haas, Shamokin; Marjorie Die- 
fenderfer and Louise Geisinger, of Allen- 
town; Arlene Preutice, president of the 
Student Body, Northampton; Kathryn Al- 
len, Madison, N. J., and Betty Reese, Al- 
lentown, began the program with a beau- 
tiful presentation of the hymn, “When 
Morning Gilds the Skies.” Then each of 
the girls in the sextette read some passage 
in which the majesty and wonder of the 
stars in the heavens was vividly por- 
trayed. 

The first girl said: “How unimportant 
our tiny planet seems; we are only a tiny 
star amidst hundreds of millions of heay- 
enly bodies. And yet here in this small 
planet, how marvelous is the mind of man 
which can figure out the coming eclipse 
to the fraction of a minute and can date 
back eclipses five thousand years before 
the birth of our Saviour.” 

The second girl, Louise Haas of Shamokin, 
said: “It is not right for us to take the 
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attitude that we must eat, drink, and be 
merry because tomorrow we will be snuffed 
out. Our smallness is no exeuse for us to 
forget that each little mind may reach 
heroic proportions in its thoughts. The 
tallest skyscraper, pointing its spire a 
hundred stories heavenward, is the out- 


come of an idea formed in the brains of 
an engineer. The greatest man was once 
a tiny being. A single atom could blow up 
a large part of the world if all of its 


energy were used.” The sextette then 
sang, “Oh Love that Wilt Not Let Me 
Go.” 

Miss Reese told how there was real 


thought in the fable of “Alice in Wonder- 
land” who could make herself large or 
small at will. She said: “When we delve 
down into the infinitesimal electrons and 
protons, we may think ourselves propor- 
tionately giants. When we look up into 
the heavens we may think ourselves very 
small. But the important thing to remem- 
ber is the presence of law and order—the 
principles of God which remain the same 
whether in measured electrons or the 
mighty orbits of some great planet. This 
new principle of energy which science is 
discovering is the power which religious 
people have always realized on earth.” 

The sextette closed the chapel service 
with the musical presentation of Christ’s 
words: 

“Peace I leave with you; 
My peace I give unto you; 
Not as the world giveth, 
Give I unto you.” 


CHUREGE 


FALL MEETING OF GOSHENHOPPEN 
CLASSIS 


Goshenhoppen Classis of the Eastern 
Synod met for its fall session in the beau- 
titul and splendidly arranged St. Paul’s 
Church, Amityville, Pa., on Monday, Oct. 
21. The opening devotional services were 
conducted by the President of Classis, 
Rey. Seott F. Brenner, of Sehwenkville. 
The sermon was preached by Rey. Paul 
E. Schmoyer, of Pottstown, on the 
theme, “Lifting Up Christ”. He used 
for his text John 12:32: “And I if I be 
lifted up from the earth, will draw all 
men unto Me.” This was followed by the 
celebration of the Holy Communion, in 
which Rev. Mr. Brenner was the cele- 
brant, assisted by Rev. Mr. Schmoyer. 
These services, in which the able vested 
choir of St. Paul’s Church had part, were 
very impressive. 


Following the devotional services the 
President called Classis to order for the 
transaction of its business. After the 
various officers of Classis had made their 
reports, the statement submitted to the 
Classis by the Executive Committee of 
the General Synod was read. The items 
in the minutes of the Eastern Synod for 
1935, referred to the Classis, were then 
considered. All the items were adopted, 
including the acceptance of all the ap- 
portionments submitted by the Synod for 
the year 1936. 


After the Committee on Overtures had 
made its report, Classis proceeded to con- 
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sider the various interests of the Chureh 
at large. The presence of the following 
representatives of these interests was 
noted: Drs. Eugene L. McLean, represent- 
ing the Board of Ministerial Relief; Jacob 
G. Rupp, representing the Board of For- 
eign Missions; C. M. DeLong, representing 
the Board of Home Missions; Elder E. 8S. 
Fretz, the Board of Christian Education; 
Rev. Franklin H. Moyer, the Phoebe 
Home; and Rey. Daniel J. Wetzel, the 
“Messenger”. These representatives were 
invited to address Classis at the time 
when the standing committee of Classis 
presented its report of the particular 
cause which they represented. 


An outstanding feature of the meeting 
was the Consistorial Dinner and Confer- 
ence from 6 to 7.30 P. M. The guest 
speaker, Mr. Charles 8. Adams of Reading 
Classis, and a member of the Executive 
Committee of the General Synod, deliy- 
ered a very edifying and helpful address. 
Approximately 100  consistorymen of 
Classis attended the 8rd of the annual 
conferences, which are apparently becom- 
ing inereasingly popular with our people. 


Classis had an interesting and satis- 
factory meeting and was royally enter- 
tained by the pastor and the people of 
St. Paul’s. Fitting expression of the 
brethren’s appreciation of this kindness 
was made in a humorous address by Rey. 
Earl G. Wolford to the pastor loci, Rev. 
Howard A, Althouse, and to his people. 


G. W. Hartman, Stated Clerk 
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Junior Sermon 


By the Rev. Thomas Wilson Dickert, D.D. 


THE VALUE OF THE BIBLE 


Text, II Timothy 3:16, 17, “Every scrip- 
ture inspired of God is also profitable for 
teaching, for reproof, for correction, for 
instruction which is in righteousness: that 
the man of God may be complete, furnished 
completely unto every good word and 
work.” 

The Bible is a library of books in- 
spired of God and written by men dur- 
ing a long period of years and centuries. 
The value of the Bible does not depend 
upon its size or style of binding. You 
may purchase a Bible for ten cents or 
for ten dollars or much more, but its 
value will not depend upon its cost. The 
real value of the Bible is intrinsic, de- 
pending upon its contents and teaching 
rather than upon the material of which 
it is made. 

That which makes the Bible most val- 
uable cannot be bought with money but 
must be acquired by a loving perusal of 
its teachings and appropriated by an un- 
shakable faith which makes it real and 
trustworthy as a revelation of God’s 
will and purpose and as a guide in Chris- 
tian faith and practice. No matter how 
much one may pay for a Bible he cannot 
really call it his own until he has learn- 
ed its lessons and caught its spirit. 
Ruskin says, “You cannot give 
your children the Bible bound in mor- 
rocco,” by which he means to say, you 
must give it to them bound in yourself, 
living it in your own life. Dr. G. Camp- 
bell Morgan, who has four sons ordained 
to the Christian ministry, asks, “How did 
they get their Bible?” and answers, 
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“They got it bound ardently and beauti- 
fully in mother, and they had it bound 
perhaps a little more coarsely in dad.” 


When we consider the number of cen- 
turies required to write the books of the 
Bible, and the wonderful way in which 
God has preserved His message, and how 
He raised up His workers to search out 
the precious manuscripts from the dusty 
libraries of convents and cathedrals, and 
to collect and compare them together 
with such toil and care, and then to 
translate them with great patience and 
skill into the clear and graceful lang- 
guage which we love so that we can 
hold this library of 66 books in our 
hands, all bound into one volume, as 
we hold the writings of Shakespeare, we 
ought to have a greater appreciation of 
the value of the Bible than we ever 
had before. God must have thought much 
of His holy word to preserve it and give 
it to us in this way, and it ought to be 
precious in our sight beyond diamonds 
and pearls. 

The value of the Bible has been recog- 
nized by the best people in every walk 
in life. The Bible has not only triumphed 
with ease over the assaults of its ene- 
mies, but has also continued “to com- 
mand the reverence, to guide the 
thoughts, to educate the souls, to kindle 
the aspirations of man through all the 
world.” 

If one should collect all the eulogies 
and tributes of praise which have been 
pronounced upon the Bible by the saints 
and theologians, the scholars and states- 
men, the poets and musicians, the min- 
isters and laymen, they would make a 
volume larger than the Bible itself. 

Dean F. W. Farrar, in his splendid 
volume entitled, “The Bible: Its Mean- 
ing and Supremacy”, has gathered to- 
gether a large number of tributes, a lim- 
ited number of which I will quote. All 


that is best and greatest in the literature 
of two thousand years has been rooted in 
the Bible and has sprung from it. The 
hundred best books, the hundred best 
pictures, the hundred greatest musical 
productions are all in it and all derived 
from it. 

John Henry Newman, the author of 
“Lead, Kindly Light, amid the encircling 
gloom”, said of the Bible. ‘Its light is 
like the body of heaven in its clearness; 
its vastness like the bosom of the sea; 
its variety like scenes of nature.” 

Theodore Parker, one of the noted 
preachers of Boston, gave this tribute to 
the Bible: “This collection of books has 
taken such a hold on the world as no 
other. . . . . It is read of a Sunday in 
all the ten thousand pulpits of our land; 
in all the temples of Christendom is its 
voice lifted up week by week. The sun 
never sets on its gleaming page. It goes 
equally to the cottage of the plain man 
and the palace of the king. It is woven 
into the literature of the scholar, and 
colors the talk of the street. The barque 
of the merchant cannot sail the sea with- 
out it; no ship of war goes to the con- 
flict but the Bible is there. It enters 
men’s closets; mingles in all the grief 
and cheerfulness of life. The affianced 
maiden prays God in Scripture for 
strength in her new duties. Men are 
married by Scripture; the Bible attends 


them in their sickness, when the fever 


of the world is on them; the aching head 
finds a softer pillow when the Bible lies 
underneath; the mariner, escaping from 
shipwreck, clutches this first of his treas- 
ures, and keeps it sacred to God.” 
Heinrich von Ewald, a German scholar 
of immense learning, said, ‘In this little 


book is contained all the best wisdom 
of the world.” Professor Huxley, one of — 
the most eminent men of science, who — 


has often been called an Agnostic, plead- 
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the best source for the highest educa- 
tion of children. He said, “For three 
centuries this book has been woven into 
the life of all that is best and noblest 
in English history.” 

These testimonies are very valuable 
because they are given by men who were 
not biased in behalf of the Bible and 
yet appreciated its great value. This 
brings to my mind a story I read some 
time ago. One evening a man attended 
a missionary meeting for the purpose of 
praising the writers of infidel literature, 
as over against the Bible. He was asked 
if he had ever read the Bible, and said 
that he had read it the same as other 
books. ‘Have you a family?” asked the 
missionary who had charge of the meet- 
ing. He answered that he had a wife and 
little children. The missionary asked 
him which he would recommend to his 
family, infidelity or Christianity. Every- 
body was anxiously waiting his reply, 
when, to their great surprise, he an- 
swered, bursting into tears, “I never 
heard that kind of argument before. I 
would rather give them the Bible than 
any infidel book.” 

The most beautiful ‘tributes to the 
Bible have been given by Christians in 
every walk of life. I can quote only a 
few of these at this time, but may give 
additional ones at some future time. 
What else would you expect from John 
Wesley but this estimate of the Bible: 
“IT am a creature of a day, passing 
through life as an arrow through the 
air. I am a spirit, coming from God, and 
returning to God. God Himself 
has condescended to teach the way. He 
hath written it down in a book. Oh, 
give me that book! At any price, give 
me the book of God! I have it; here is 
knowledge enough for me. Let me be a 
man of one book. Here, then, I am, far 
from the busy ways of men. I sit down 
alone; only God is here. In His presence 
I open, I read His book; for this end— 
to find the way to heaven.” 

From an entirely different source 
comes this testimony of President John 
Quincey Adams: “The first and almost 
the only book deserving of universal at- 
tention is the Bible. The Bible is the 
book of all others to be read at all ages 
and in all conditions of human life; 
not to be read once or twice through 
and then laid aside, but to be read in 
small portions of one or two chapters 
every day, and never to be interrupted 
except by some overruling necessity. I 
speak as a man of the world to men of 
the world, and I say to you, ‘Search the 
Scriptures’.” 

If you will make it the rule of your 
life to read the Bible every day, you 
will soon appreciate the value of those 
portions which will be most helpful to 
you, will find the way of salvation in 
Christ, and will carry in your heart and 
mind God’s precious promises which will 
lead you to eternal life. 

Our beloved Quaker poet, John Green- 
leaf Whittier, has paid this beautiful 
tribute to the Bible: 


“We search the world for truth; we cull 
The good, the pure, the beautiful 
From graven stone and written scroll, 
From all old flower-fields of the soul; 
And, weary seekers of the best, 

We come back laden from our quest, 
To find that all the sages said 
Is in the Book our mothers read.” 


A poor little girl once wrote a letter 
to God asking for $25.00 for her parents, 
who were very, very poor. The letter, of 
course, went to the Dead Letter Office 
where it was brought to the attention of 
the Postmaster, a Rotarian. He took it 
to the next meeing, and as a result $15.00 
was collected and sent to the child. Some 
months later she wrote a similar letter 
and added the following postscript: “Dear 
God, please don’t send the money through 
the Rotary Club. Last time they held out 
$10.00 on me.” 
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——A very fresh egg has practically 
no “air cell,’ and is too full to 
make a good hard-boiled egg. Its 
fullness causes it to stick to the 
shell, 

——The vitamin A content of chili 
pepper is very high. 
An adjustable belt of cardboard, 
for holding sliced loaves of 
bread tightly and which can be 
adjusted by the housewife so as 
to prevent spoilage, has been 
patented. 

These “food facts” are compiled by 

the Division of Consumer Informa- 

tion, New Jersey State Department 
of Agriculture. 


Home Education 


“The Child’s First School is the Family’— 
Froebel 


BABY’S BROTHER 
Laura Gray 


Four-year-old Bobby, large-eyed, pa- 
thetic, sat on the front steps and stared 
forlornly down the street in the direction 
from which he knew his father would 
come. 

The little fellow’s hair was unbrushed, 
his hands dirty, and in his heart was an 
ache that he did not understand. From 
the house came the wails of a young baby, 
and Bobby knew that his mother was al- 
ready hastening to answer the ery. In fact 
she seemed to have forgotten her son com- 
pletely, so absorbed was she in the new 
little girl. 

Soon Bobby’s little fat legs hurried down 
the street. Faster and faster he trotted 
until he hurled himself into his father’s 
arms. 

“Hello, hello, Son!” The father held the 
grimy hand. “How’s baby sister?” 

“Baby sister’s no good. Bobby doesn’t 
love her. No!” The round face was seri- 
ous—sad. 

“Tut, tut! Why don’t you love baby 
sister?” frowned Daddy. 

“She takes my mummy! 
mummy!” 

Father smiled understandingly, hoisted 
the son to his shoulder and trotted play- 
fully home. Bobby partly forgot the hurt 
feeling inside. He was glad Daddy was 
there, anyway. 

“Mother,” said Father that evening, “do 
you think Bobby is jealous of Baby?” 

“Jealous? What a question! Come to 
think of it though—” 

“He’s always had your care and atten- 
tion and has been made a great deal of. 
Now, I think, he misses it and is unhappy. 
He feels out of things and blames the 
baby.” 

“T must try to give him more of my 
time, but it’s hard when Baby needs me 
so much.” 

Mother and Father discussed the subject 
further, and Mother finally made a plan. 


I want my 


THE PASTOR THINKS 


That whenever you find a man 
who believes God is in earnest, you 
will find him in earnest about work- 
ing for God. 


—Now and Then. 
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“Come, Bobby,” she called as she looked 
into his room next morning, “I want you 

FOOD FACTS to help me take care of Sister.” 
Did You Know That: Bobby jumped up in surprise and began 
—Soil is now pasteurized like to dress—a new accomplishment—but he 
milk. Pathogenic germs are de- liked doing it now that his help was 

stroyed without impairing the wanted. oes : 3 

good qualities of the soil. Mother was waiting for him at her door. 


“Come, see.” She led him to the crib where 
a tiny sleeping head showed above the 
covers. “You and I must take great care 
of Baby. You are her big brother. She 
will love you and play with you when she 
is bigger. Now she is tiny and weak, but 
you are strong.” 

“T won’t let big dogs hurt her,” Bobby 
promised. 

Mother and son tripped down to break- 
fast together—like old times. Nurse had 
shown him the baby before, but she hadn’t 
told him about his being a big brother. 

After breakfast Bobby helped with 
Baby’s bath. He aired small clothes by 
the fire, and handed Mother the needed 
articles in turn. He reached out and gent- 
ly touched Baby’s silky hair. Then for one 
exciting moment he was allowed to hold 
the precious sister. 

Of course Mother had no time to read to 
him nor to play a game, as she used to do. 
But he didn’t mind, for Mother and he 
together were taking care of Baby, making 
her welcome in the family. 

In the evening, Bobby tore to meet his 
father. “Daddy,” the little fellow shouted, 
“Pm Baby’s big brother!” 

“Of course you are. I’m her Daddy. 
Mother, Daddy, and Brother, we three, 
are going to make little Sister happy!” 

“Sh, sh!” cautioned Bobby as they en- 
tered, “She might be asleep!” He walked 
with quiet importance into the house, no 
longer feeling left out of things. 


“Children that have been exposed to 
good kindergarten training can be traced 
with almost unerring judgment through 
the grades. They get a correlation of head 
and, hand that is seldom possible to chil- 
dren not so trained.’—S. O. Bond, Presi- 
dent, Salem College, West Virginia. 

If there is no kindergarten for your 
child, write to the National Kindergarten 
Association, 8 West Fortieth Street, New 
York City, and ask how to work for one 
to be opened in the publie school. 


“What are the young man’s intentions?” 
“Well, he’s been keeping me pretty much 
in the dark.” 


The accused had been duly convicted of 
theft, when it was proved, on further evi- 
dence, that he had actually been in prison 
at the time the theft was committed. 

“Why didn’t you say so?” demanded the 
judge of the prisoner. 

“Well,” said the man, apologetically, “I 
was afraid of prejudicing the jury against 
me.” 


Children’s (aye 


By Alliene DeChant Seltzer 


Guess who popped up, the other day at 
the bus terminal? He knew me at once, 
but I had to do some quick figurin’. He 
wasn’t wearing knee pants, when last I 
saw him, but it seems that long ago. And 
now he’s a Freshman here at Lehigh Uni- 
versity, very eager to learn all he can 
about business. Because the bus was late, 
and because I travelled with him as far 
as Moselem Springs, we had a long talk 
about Hanover, his prep school, St. James, 
Emanuel Church, and all the folks we 
know. Yes, you’ve guessed, though per- 
haps you do not know his name. It was 
Sam Hostetter, from my old home town, 
whom my father both baptized and con- 
firmed. And so I hope that I pop into 
you, who were members of my Birthday 
Club in the beginning days in 1918, who, 
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like Sam, are now ready for college and 
eager to learn how to become a fine and 
useful citizen. I want to find you strong 
in body, head up, shoulders back; quick 
in mind too; and, like Sam, big of heart, 
and in deep earnest about amounting to 
something, not only for the sake of the 
home folks and the old home town, but 
for the home Church, and for God! So 
here’s to all my boys and girls who look 
forward to four years of college. And I 
hope you have to learn your way through! 

They had not seen each other for 18 
months, 

Bill, the shorter of the two, asked, 


” 


“How’s the world treating you these days. 

“Rotten,” was the reply. “People are 
becoming too distrustfuly I haven’t had 
a penny in my pocket for a week. I go 
up to a fellow who looks likely, and ask 
him if he could give me the price of a 
meal. What does he do? Instead of slip- 
ping a coin into me hand, he takes me 
‘round to a cafe and watches me eat the 
meal.” 

“What are you growling about, then?” 
asked Bill. “If you get meals you can’t 
complain.” 

“Can’t 1?” replied the other. 
nine meals today!” 


“ve had 


Puzzle Box 


ANSWERS TO WORD SANDWICHES 


NO. 31 
1. A-war-D . N-ear-S 
2. C-row-N 6. T-rot-H 
3. 1-rat-E 1. D-eSt-¥, 
4. E-rod-E 8. T-art-5 


MAKE 10 OUT OF THESE 20 No. 28 


1. Note 11. way 

2. Tab 12. sack 

3. Sham 13. den 

4. Sun 14. mate 

5. Town 15. let 

6. Sup 16. worthy 
7. War 17. day 

8. High 18. rock 

9. Check 19. plies 

10. Ran 20. ship 

—A. M. S. 
WEEK’S TRIAL 
Suitor: “Honey, don’t you think you 


could manage to live on 25 a week?” 
“Get the 


Girl Friend: license. Dll try 


it a week.” 


The Family Altar 


Rev. Daniel J. Wetzel 


FOR THE WEEK NOVEMBER, 11-17 

Memory Verse: “The Lord hath done 
great things for us, whereof we are glad.” 

Memory Hymn: “Faith of Our Fathers” 
(607). 

General Theme: 
tivity.” 


“The Return from Cap- 


Monday: The Return from Captivity 
Ezra 1:1-6 

The year is 537 B. C. The Jews were in 
captivity in Babylonia. They had been 
there since the downfall of Jerusalem 
under Nebuchadrezzar, a period of about 
fifty to seventy years. Cyrus had become 
king of Persia. During the first year of 
his reign, he issued a proclamation which 
gave the Jews the privilege of returning 
to their native land. They were not grudg- 
ingly released. Cyrus regarded his pro- 
clamation as coming from God. The chief 
reason for their return was that they 
might build a temple to Jehovah. He sent 
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them out of Babylon with his blessing, 
presented them with valuable gifts of 
silver, gold and goods. Not all returned. 
Many were satisfied in Babylon. Some had 
married into foreign families. The young 
and strong were born in Babylon. But it 
was a great day for those who longed for 
home. The captivity of the Jews ought 
to be a lesson to the nations. Once a 
united people, strong and mighty—later 
in captivity. Many nations have risen to 
great glory, only later to fall into decay 
and oblivion. Sin and disobedience to God 
will destroy any people. Is it not inter- 
esting, too, and challenging that a people 
so scattered over the earth as the Jews, 
should hold so loyally to their. religion? 
They are Christian Mission’s most difficult 
task. Their loyalty ought to be a lesson 
to Christians whose liberality is so broad 
that it runs out to the richness of skimmed 
milk. 

Prayer: God save us from captivity by 
sin. Release us to. the true liberty which 
is in Christ Jesus. Amen. 


Tuesday: Thanksgiving for the Return 
Psalm 126:1-6 

“When the Eternal brought the exiles 
back to Sion, we were lke men who 
dreamed; laughter filled our lips, shouts 
of joy were on our tongues. ... O thou 
Eternal, bring back now the rest of our 
exiles, to fill us up, like streams in the 
dry south.” Their hearts were filled with 
great and abundant joy. There was a song 
in the soul. The fields, and hills and 
streams of home, they had not seen for 
years. Heartbroken, they were attempt- 
ing the Lord’s song in a strange land. 
The house of God where men and women 
and children had talked with God was in 
ruins. It was a strange and lonely life, 
far from the scenes of home. Now they 
were to touch the soil they loved, to see 
the hills that gave them birth, to ‘worship 
again where they had said their first 
prayers. It was a joyous day—going home. 
Was it not just like the prodigal’s return? 
Was it not just like the sinner’s release 
when he hears the words “be of good 
cheer, thy sins be forgiven thee.” There 
is only one real kill-joy in life, only one 
real destroyer of the soul’s happiness. It 
is sin. All other sorrows, we can manage. 
From sin there is forgiveness. Let us 
seek the blessed release. Let us no more 
wander in bewilderment and pain and 
sleeplessness. Let us return home, home 
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LITTLE FLOSSIE 


“Bow-wow” barked little Flossie, 
As up and down the street 

She ran and barked at nothings, 
And folks she chanced to meet. 


She scared the little children, 
Who quickly ran away; 

But Flossie said, “It’s just too bad, 
I only meant to play.” 


Then down the public highway 
A Great Dane came one day, 
At him our Flossie loudly barked, 
As if she tried to say— 


“Oh who’s afraid of you, sir! 
Tll follow you around.” 
Just then the Dane raised up his 
paw 
And tossed her to the ground. 


Then Flossie rose, a wiser dog, 
She brushed her coat and said, 
“T never thought that Dane would 
strike 
Wee Flossie on the head!” 


Now children, here’s your lesson, 
Do not be loud or bold; 

Don’t quarrel with your playmates, 
Obey when you are told. 


—Ambrose M. Schmidt, D.D. 
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to good works, and righteousness and God. 
And there shall be shouts of joy! and @ 
song in the heart! 

Prayer: O God, forgive me now. Keep 
me, O God, from foolishness. Grant unto 
me the joy of a new heart, a heart from 
sin set free. Amen, 


Wednesday: Chastisement for Disobedience 
Leviticus 26:27-36 

Read the 26th chapter of the book of 
Leviticus. God is talking straight to the 
heart of his people. What He says is 
plain and simple. “You shall not manu- 
facture any unreal gods for yourselves.” 
“You shall not put up any figured stone 
in the land for worship.” “Keep my sab- 
baths and reverence my sanctuaries: IT am 
the Eternal.’ God promises them every 
good blessing if they will obey Him. But 
if they spurn his commands, He will sub- 
ject them to terrible woes. This message 
is so plain.that he who runs may read and 
understand. God has established just and 
unchangeable laws in this universe in 
which we live. To break them is to in- 
vite disaster. Defy the laws of health 
and the evil results are sure and certain 
altogether. There are natural, moral and 
spiritual laws. Violation of them brings 
suffering. It cannot and should not be 
otherwise. Sin in the heart always means 
that there is also fear, worry, and discon- 
tent in the heart. The life that sins can- 
not be at rest or in peace. Disobedience 
brings chastisement. 

Prayer: O God, blessed is the man that 
walketh not in the counsel of the ungodly, e. 
but whose delight is in the law of the 1 
Lord, Amen, i 

Thursday: Sorrows for the Exiles 
Psalm 137:1-9 

The sorrows of the exiles were many. if 
Families were separated when the orders 
were given for the march into captivity. 
Aged fathers and mothers were left behind, __ 
also little children. The sick and maimed he : 
were left in Judah. To home, house, soil, 5) 


and belongings, they said farewell. Home 

and peace were broken. The land was left __ <a 
desolate. Associations, customs, habits of 
life, all these were frustrated: By the ; 
streams of Babylon, they wept at the = © 
thought of Jerusalem. How could they 
sing the Lord’s song in a strange land? ner 
It is interesting to note how very human PAT oll 
they were in their promises to God, after aes 
they were in trouble. They were just like SSaeae 
we are. We are just like they were. After is 


they were in captivity they cried, “Jerusa- 
lem, if ever I forget thee, withered be * 
this my hand! May my tongue cleave to 
the roof of my mouth, if ever I think 
not of thee.’ How often we sorrow too 
late. It is the first rap of the conscience 
that needs to be obeyed. We would save 
ourselves much remorse and sorrow and 
pain. : 
Prayer: Heavenly Father, Thou art ae 
together good and loving to thy children. 
Whenever we are tempted to do wrong, — 
thou art speaking to us, warning us. May — 
we hear that still small voice and obey — 
it. In Jesus’ name, we ask Thy help. 
Amen. ‘ : 


Friday: Confession and Supplication — 
Daniel 9:16-23 


In the chapter which forms our lesson, 7 
the prophet Daniel is represented as carry 
ing upon his own heart the sins of the 
nation. For the people he is making con- — 
fession of sin. Honesty and frankn 
characterize his confession. He does n 
seek to cover-up at points. They hav 
sinned terribly and he says so. They vy 
warned by the prophets but they would n 
heed. They deserve punishment. Con 
sion is the first step toward a better 
Confession must ring true. A good ~ 
to confess is to write down in black 
white our sins and shortcomings. 
procedure will produce a_ pict 
that will talk right to the heart. 
confession precedes true repent anc 
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fervor and passion, Daniel makes his sup- 
plication unto God for forgiveness. Read 
his words and you shall be convinced that 
Daniel meant all he said. He longed for 
mercy and forgiveness. He craved just 
one more chance for his people to make 
good. Daniel is rewarded by good news 
from the angel who brings him the promise 
from God that the city and temple will 
be rebuilt and the people again will be 
favored by God. Honest confession and 
sincere supplication will not go un- 
answered. From such experience, we shall 
rise in new strength which God supplies. 

Prayer: “I smite upon my troubled 
breast, with deep and conscious guilt op- 
prest, Christ and His cross my only plea: 
O God, be merciful to me.” Amen. 


Saturday: Forgiveness and Redemption 
Isaiah 44:21-28 
Isaiah was speaking for God, revealing 


,to the children of Israel the good news of 


forgiveness and redemption. “God has 
swept aside your ill deeds like a mist, and 
your sins like a cloud.” That was joyous 
news, indeed, to a people who had suffered 
so long. The Israelites reply: “Sing, O 
heavens, shout aloud, O earth. Burst into 
song, mountains, forests, trees.” Let us 
not think that because the joy was so 
great, it was an easy, light-hearted mat- 
ter to ask for forgiveness or to receive it. 


Seeking forgiveness is an experience filled 
with shame and sorrow. It is not an easy 
matter to ask perfect love to forgive ugly 
sin, Think what we ask when we ask 
forgiveness! We ask that insult, injury, 
and the meanest kind of meanness be 
blotted out. The experience is humiliating 
and painful. It ought to be. The Israel- 
ites suffered terribly before they were 
forgiven. It is not a mere matter of a turn 
of the hand for God to forgive. Sin is too 
terrible to be treated so lightly. It is 
because sin inflicts such painful injuries 
upon others that makes it hard to forgive. 
Sin does something to our fellows that 
can not be lightly treated. It is a search- 
ing soul experience to ask forgiveness 
and to receive it. It costs something to 
forgive. Jesus paid with His life. 

Prayer: “Out of the depths have I cried 
unto thee, O Lord. Lord hear my voice: 
let thine ears be attentive to the voice 
of my supplications. If thou, Lord, should- 
est mark iniquities, O Lord, who shall 
stand? But there is forgiveness with 
tReet see Amen, 


Sunday: Praise for Deliverance 
Psalm 124:1-8 
Israel, like the prodigal, had gone out 
into the far country. She was not satis- 
fied to stay at home and do the Lord’s will. 


She followed her own idolatrous ways un 


til evil swallowed her up. Like the prodi 


gal, she came to herself when she was 
far away trom home. It was then that 
her soul burned within her for home and 
for God. She could not learn from the 


instruction of the prophet of God, she 
chose the hard way of bitter experience. 
But after she came to herself, the processes 
of repentance began. It was a painful 
experience. After repentance and suffer- 
ing, came the promise of reconciliation. 
After reconciliation, forgiveness. After 
forgiveness, deliverance and home. She 
could now say, if it had not been for God, 
we would have been swallowed up. Our 
help lies with God. Great is the Lord, 
and greatly to be praised! Israel’s experi- 
ence is an exact duplicate of individual 
experience. The eternal moral laws of 
God are sure and certain. They work in 
the individual life as in the nation’s life. 
Israel and the prodigal both got back 
home. Their’s was the privilege of prais- 
ing God for deliverance. Remember! 
thousands never get back! Their bones 
are mingled with the dust of the desert. 


Prayer: Almighty God, we praise thee 
for the gift of Jesus Christ to the world, 
for Him who is the Way, the Truth and 
the Life. Help us to follow Him loyally 
so that we wander not into the far coun- 
try. In Jesus’ name, we ask it. Amen. 
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Miss Rosa E. Ziegler, Editor, 
440 N. 7th St., Lebanon, Pa. 


Within the bounds of the same Classis 
which was honored with the presence of 
the W. M. S. G. S. Convention in May, 
and certainly mirroring the inspiration 
and devotion of that happy occasion, the 
49th Annual Meeting of the W. M. S. of 
Pittsburgh Synod was held on Oct. 2 and 
3 in Christ Church, Latrobe, Rev. H. W. 
Black, pastor. Mrs. P. J. Dundore, Synod- 
ical president, presided in her usual gra- 
cious manner. The 6 Classical president of 
the Synod conducted the devotions as fol- 
lows: “Light, the Source of Life”, Mrs. 


Somerville, Clarion Classis; “Christ, the 
Never-failing Light”, Mrs. Moyer of 
Greenville, substituting for Mrs. Furst, 


Somerset Classis; “The Church, the Light- 
house”, Mrs. Herman, Allegheny Classis; 
“Women, the Reflectors of Light’, Mrs, 
Walenta, St. Paul’s Classis; “Foundations 
of Peace’, Mrs. Koonz, Westmoreland 
Classis; and for the final session, “Our 
Nation, a Beacon Light for World Peace”, 
by Mrs. Bosch of W. New York Classis. 
Progress was reported in the various 
fields of service and this was brought to 
light by the visualizations of the depart- 
ments at work, which were given on 
Thursday afternoon. The speakers heard 
were unusually interesting and timely. 
Mrs. W. Carl Nugent gave us an intimate 
glimpse into her life in her informal talk 
on, “My Years in Japan”. Rev. Nugent 
spoke vividly on “Japan, the Land and 
the People”, making our work there real 
and challenging. The address on “Peace”, 
by Rev. William Owen, of Westminster 
Presbyterian Church of Greensburg, was 
outstanding. Other speakers heard were: 
Mrs. Paul Benthin, of Pittsburgh, who 
spoke on “The Work of the Evangelical 
Women’s Union”; Mrs. A. C. Roberts, on 
“The Golden Anniversary”, and Mrs. Wm. 
Gienau, on Shadyside Conference. Mrs. 
D. J. Snyder reviewed some of the out-of- 
the-ordinary happenings during the meet- 
ings of W. M.S. G. 8, A unique feature 
of these annual meetings is the fact that 


the Reading Cirele Alumni conducts a 
dinner each year, as does the G. M. G. 
Mrs. Edwin Kling, president of the R. C. 
A., presided at the former and presented 
to all, “Keys of Knowledge”. Mrs. H. F. 
Loch, Synodical G. M. G. secretary, was 
in charge of the second dinner program, 
her theme being, “Lamps Around the 
World”, 

The election resulted in the return of 
all officers except the statistical secretary, 
that office having been abandoned. Two 
new departmental secretaries were named 
by the Executive Board; namely, Chris- 
tian Citizenship, Mrs. J. H. Rettig, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., and Organization and Mem- 
bership, Mrs. A. C. Roberts, Johnstown, 
Pa. A reeord of this Convention would 
not be complete without mention of the 
efficient work of the local committees, the 
excellent music and the heart-warming 
hospitality of the people of Christ Church. 

The Fall Educational Institute and 
Workers’ Conference of the W. M. S. of 
Zion Classis was held Oct. 22 in Wolf’s 
Chureh, York Co. The missionary societies 
of 19 Churches of the Classis were repre- 
sented, having a registration of 165. The 
theme of the Conference was “For a 
Christ-like World”. Between the after- 
noon and evening sessions, departmental 
conferences in charge of the secretaries 
of the departments were held, and supper 
served in the social room of the Church. 
Workers attending the Christian Citizen- 
ship Conference took definite action that 
they would urge many to oppose by per- 
sonal action as well as by vote, the estab- 
lishment of the open Sunday. The evils of 
the liquor traffic were also brought out. 

The principal address of the Confer- 
ence was delivered by Miss Greta Hinkle, 
of Philadelphia, Secretary of Literature 
of the W. M. 8S. G. S. Miss Hinkle stated 
that the object of the Chureh is to lift 
up. In our country there are many com- 
munities that lack the ministry of the 
Church. At least 10,000 communities in 
our country have no place in which the 
ministry of the Church is being done 
through organized effort. The speaker 
showed that the Reformed Church is min- 
istering in this country through the 
medium of at least 6 languages, English, 
German, Hungarian, Japanese, Czecho- 
slovakian, and American Tndian. Miss 
Hinkle stated that the real purpose of 
the Chureh is “to impart the Christ-life 
to those who have it not”, and she gave, 
as a closing thought, that “to impart life 
is to receive life”. 


The Mission Bands of Philadelphia 
Classis held a Rally at Faith Church, 
Philadelphia, Pa., on Saturday, Oct. 19, at 
2 P. M., with 109 present. Two short 
playlets were given by Faith Band and 
the Messiah Chureh Band, entitled, “Tlis 
Book”, and “Rafael and Consuello”. A 
short talk was given by the president of 
Philadelphia Classis, Mrs. Harry Wenner, 
and a beautiful story was told by Mrs. 
Dentzler of Faith Church. Refreshments 
followed. 


FOUR HUNDRED YEARS OF THE 
PRINTED ENGLISH BIBLE 


(Continued from Page 2) 


Moabite blood in his veins? It is one of 
the ironies of history that the Jewish peo- 
ple in Germany are the victims of a similar 
racial pride. It must be granted of course 
that the situation in postexilic Palestine is 
not the same as that in modern Germany, 
but in Germany there is a harsh determina- 
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tion to preserve a pure Aryan strain. Jesus 
dealt with this problem when He talked 
with a woman of Samaria at Jacob’s well, 
and also when He made the Samaritan the 
good neighbor who did more for a man in 
need than even the religious leaders of the 


Jews. 

Against that narrow nationalism which 
is the curse of our day the Book of Jonah 
makes a vigorous protest. Jonah does not 
worship a God who cared for Assyrians. 
3ut God cares for the Assyrians; He is not 
the special and private Deity of the Pales- 
tinian Jews, He is the God of the world. A 
political leader of Japan has said that 
Japan does not want a world religion; Ja- 
pan wants a Japanese religion. So it is 
with very land which thinks first and last 
of its own interests. Jesus set Himself 
against the  self-satisfaction and _ self- 
complacency of a Jewish nationalism in 
religion. That is surely one of the rea- 
sons for His death. To those who looked 
forward to a Jewish heaven He said, 
“Many shall come from the east and the 
west, and sit down with Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob in the kingdom of God.” 


We are concerned about a new strategy 
for Protestantism. We want to find a place 
for Christianity in our changed world. We 
pick up the Bible and read again the mes- 
sage of those who sought to make Jesus 
of Nazareth the Saviour of the Greco- 
Roman world. The letters of Paul are 
written to citizens of a larger world than 
Palestine. I like to think of the Gospel 
of St. John as a series of sermons in which 
a preacher is seeking to convince his hear- 
ers that Jesus is the Son of God and the 
Saviour of men. He thinks of basic hu- 
man needs—the need for bread and water 
and light and life. Jesus is Saviour be- 
cause He is the satisfaction of human 
needs. He is the Water of Life, the 
Bread of Life, the Light of the World, 
the Eternal Life. Whatever man has to 
have, that Jesus is. 


Men today are in need. Were we as 
able interpreters of Jesus as was the 
preacher John of Ephesus, we could con- 
vince men that He can meet every indi- 
vidual’s need. <A Bible that comes out of 
life’s needs can reach life’s needs; life 
thus ministers to life. 


We are today so often aware of the fact 
that we have outgrown our beliefs and 
ideas. We are like the captive Jew in 
Babylon who felt that he could not sing 
the Lord’s song in a strange land. Baby- 
lon was the prosperous capital of a great 
empire. The Lord’s song was sung in much 
smaller Jerusalem, in a city whose temple 
was in ruins. Common sense seemed to 
convince the Jew that he ought to wor- 
ship gods who protected their temples and 
city. Why not worship the gods of Baby- 
lon? Fosdick reminds us that this Jew 
came into contact with life and decided 
he could not sing any other song than 
the Lord’s song. He found that grief and 
love and sin were the same in Babylon as 
in Jerusalem. It was life in its deepest 
needs that made him seek deepest satisfac- 
tion. We are in a much larger world than 
our fathers knew but the message that met 
their needs meets our needs as well. The 
problem that the Jew faced in Babylon is 
exactly the same problem we moderns face 
in our enlarged world. The message of 
the Bible is God’s word to us in our lives. 
It is modern and contemporary. It is as 
much at home in modern New York and 
London as in old Jerusalem. ‘The life of 
any book is directly proportioned to its 
understanding and meeting of human 
needs. Some books last a few months; 
others last a few years; the Bible has last- 
ed for centuries. A new translation of the 
Bible may be made when men feel that 
the English of the seventeenth century is 
not the spoken English of today. But in 
the last analysis the Bible can be made 
modern becaase it is modern. You cannot 
take another hook and make it modern by 
modernizing the language. It must speak 
to the mind and soul of today. 


In this message I have not taken the 


Bible and made it fit contemporary situa- 
tions. I have considered the main prob- 
lems of individual, social, national, and 
international life, and have simply indi- 
cated what the Bible says to those who 
face these problems. 

There are earnest students who search 
Old Testament prophecies for references 
to contemporary happenings, or who go 
through the Book of Revelation for the fore- 
telling of an Italian-Abyssinian struggle. 
It is possible in all such study to arrive 
at some fantastie conclusions and to read 


into the Bible what one wants to put there. 
I am not interested in that kind of Biblical 
contemporaneity. What I want to urge 
is that we go to the Bible with the prob- 
lems and difficulties of our modern life. 
Any man who takes the problems of yester- 
day morning and the difficulties of this 
afternoon will find the Bible more than his 
mother’s book. It will be his guide for the 
solution of tomorrow’s problem and the 
world’s help for next week’s difficulties. 
It lives because it comes from life and is 
ever creating richer life. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 
Prof. Theo. F. Herman, D.D., Lancaster, Pa. 


Twenty-second Sunday after Trinity 
Nov. 17, 1935 


THE RETURN FROM CAPTIVITY 
Hzra 1:1-11; Psalm 126:1-6 


Golden Text: The Lord hath done great 
things for us; whereof we are glad, Psalm 
126:3. 

Lesson Outline: 
Faith. 

The Hebrew prophets were the glory of 
Israel. They were not magicians who fore- 
told future events, but men of faith and 
vision who proclaimed eternal truths. Be- 
neath the shifting scenes of politics they 
saw the unchanging purposes of God, and 
His power. History, to them, was not a 
chronicle of kings and armies battling for 
dominion, but the story of the gradual 
realization of the divine will. The fate 
and destiny of nations, they believed, was 
not decided by the skill of diplomats, and 
the strength of their battalions. It de- 
pended entirely upon their loyalty to God, 
upon their obedience to His will, as de- 
clared and demanded by His prophetic 
spokesmen. That explains the attitude 
of the prophets toward the exile. Secular 
historians would have regarded this cat- 
astrophe as a national calamity. It seem- 
ed to denote the complete destruction of 
a proud and promising nation. It shat- 
tered their age-long dream of a world- 
wide destiny, guaranteed by Jehovah 
Himself. 

But the prophets refused to take this 
pessimistic view. With one accord they 
had said that the wages of national sin 
must needs be disaster and destruction. 
Now, when their sins were visited upon 
the people of Judah, they declared confi- 
dently that out of the furnace of captiv- 
ity a purified and sanctified remnant 
would return to the land of their fathers, 
and restore the ancient faith. 

The historical facts of this promised re- 
turn and restoration, and their spiritual 
significance form our present lesson. 

I. The Facts. There had been two or 
three deportations of Israelites from Judah 
to Babylonia. The first took place in 597 
B. C. The second, in 586 B. C., was caused 
by an unsuccessful revolt of Judah against 
its Babylonian conqueror and master. 

At this time Nebuchadrezzar destroyed 
Jerusalem and burnt the temple. Then, 
in 581 B. C., the Babylonians again de- 
ported a number of Judeans, in order to 
avenge the murder of Gedaliah, who had 
been made governor of the depopulated 
and devastated province. It has been 
estimated that the total number of exiles 
may have been close to fifty thousand. 

Their material condition in Babylon 
was by no means unfavorable. They rep- 
resented the best elements of their nation, 
including princes, prophets, and priests. 
And they were given settlements south of 


1. The Facts. 2. The 


Babylon, in the rich land between the 
Tigris and Euphrates. It lacked the pic- 
turesque beauty of their native hill-coun- 
try, but it was far more fertile. 

Here the exiles rapidly developed into 
a prosperous community. They practiced 
agriculture, and they engaged in trade. 
Their artisans found employment in their 
various crafts, and some of their abler~ 
men held influential positions at the 
court. Only the leaders in the futile re- 
bellion of 586 B. C. were made slaves. The 
rest became free and prosperous citizens 
of a little Jewish community in the 
Babylonian empire. 

Inwardly these exiled Jews had not 
changed very much. They still listened 
to the beguiling voices of false prophets, 
and their idolatrous tendency was rein- 
foreed by the gross paganism of Babylonia 
(Jeremiah 29:21-23; Ezekiel 13:1-7; 14: 
3-7). The unexpected destruction of their 
capital, with its magnificent temple, had 
all but shattered their faith in Jehovah’s © x 
power or purpose to deliver them. There + 
was a popular belief that the God of their 
fathers had forsaken them. It created, 
at first, a sense of despair, and became, 
finally, a source of apostacy. i’ 

It was the faith of the great prophets — 
that saved and prepared a remnant among 
these exiles for the re-establishment of 


the religion of Israel in their devastated 
Judean home. They had seen clearly that 
the exile was inevitable, and now, with ees 


equal assurance, they proclaimed its au- 
spicious termination. Gradually, under the 
faithful ministration of the prophets, the 


hope and desire of a return and restora- < 
tion was implanted into the hearts of the mx | 
exiles. ee 


Their hope was fulfilled when Cyrus 
conquered Babylon. This Persian Napo- 
leon was originally the ruler of Ansham, 
a small state in the mountains of the 
North. He began his career of conquest 
about 559 B. C., and ten or fifteen years ~ 
later a great, unknown prophet proelaim- 
ed that this military genius would become _ 
God’s instrument and agent for delivering 
His captive people (Isaiah 40-55). Media 
and Persia fell to his prey. He beeame ~ 
the master of the eastern world. Finally, 
about 538 B. C., he conquered Babylon 
itself. Then the prophetic hopes and pre- 
dictions were fulfilled. The way was pre-— 
pared for the events recorded in our 
lesson. ; 

“The Lord stirred up the spirit of 
Cyrus, king of Persia, that he made a 
proclamation throughout all his kingdom” 
(v. 1). The gist of this royal decree was 
that the captive Jews might return 
their native land, and “rebuild the hou 
of Jehovah, the God of Israel, which is’ 
Jerusalem.” We know from contempor 
records that this act of royal cleme1 
was in full accord with the general p 
of Cyrus. The Babylonian conqu 
used the method of deportation, 
diplomatic Persian relied upon — 
method of repatriation to conciliate 
quered tribes. Yet, the prophets 
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right. “The Lord had stirred up _ his 
spirit.” Unwittingly, Cyrus was one of 
the agents of God that work out His 
eternal purpose in the history of mankind. 

But the response of the captives to this 
liberal proclamation was slow and partial. 
There were many reasons that held them 
back from returning to Judah. The land 
of their fathers was desolate, and more 
than nine hundred miles distant, while 
many personal and material ties bound 
them to the land of their forced adop- 
tion. 

So the majority preferred to stay in 
Babylon. Thus a sifting process took 
place. The return was voluntary. Those 
who did return were the choice spirits, 
men of faith and valor best qualified to 
lay the foundations of a new nation. 
These pilgrims returned in separate bands, 
under various leaders, such as Zerubabbel, 
Ezra, and Nehemiah. Among them were 
priests and Levites. They also carried 
back with them the sacred vessels of the 
temple, which had been taken by Nebu- 
chadrezzar, and rich offerings from those 
who remained in Babylon. 

It. The Faith. The exile marked a de- 
cisive turning-point in the history of 
Israel. The Jewish state never recovered 
its ancient strength. It remained weak 
and dependent politically, even though it 
never lost its ambition to restore the 
kingdom to Israel. 

But the soul of the nation was reborn 
in the dark days of the exile. Those who 
returned to Jerusalem, to rebuild the tem- 
ple and re-establish the Mosaic customs 
and institutions, had learned those deeper 
truths of religion which the prophets had 
proclaimed of old, to hearts that were 
blind and deaf. In Babylon they had 
learned to know and trust the one holy 
God whom they had spurned in Judah. 
They had learned to regard the disaster 
that overwhelmed them as the just pun- 
ishment for their national sins, 

Thus, purged from idolatry and chast- 
ened in spirit, the faithful remnant had 
been providentally prepared to found a 
new religious commonwealth on the ruins 
of the old. They were the nucleus of a 
new beginning in the religious develop- 
ment and growth of mankind. That is 
the supreme spiritual significance of the 
historical “events that form our lesson. 
Out of that new Judah, in due time, came 
the Messiah, the Saviour of the world. 

The psalm, which forms the closing 
part of our lesson, is an expression of 
the deep joy of the exiles over their 
restoration. Many of the psalms were 
composed in the years following the exile. 
Then the new life of the risen nation 
found utterance in song. In these ex- 
quisite lyrics, “the redeemed of the Lord” 
poured out before God their gratitude and 
hope, their joy and sorrow, their failures 
and fear. 

Our lesson is a typical example of these 
religious songs. Obviously, this noble 
psalm (126:1-6) welled up in the heart 
of the pilgrims whom Jehovah had led 
back to Zion. Like a dream, their great 
religious experience seemed to them. It 
filled their souls with songs of gladness. 
Even their heathen neighbors saw the 
hand of the Almighty in their return, and 
eonfessed that Jehovah, their God, had 
done great things for them. 


But the psalm does not stop with the 
rehearsing of the past mercies of God. 
It also remembers the saved remnant’s 
present need of His guidance and sup- 
port. The singer eried, “Turn again our 
captivity, O Lord, as the streams in the 
South” (v. 4). So their joyful praise of 
God for His past mercies, “whereof we 
are glad”, became a fervent prayer for 
His continued help in their affliction and 
need. 

Then, in the closing stanza, the un- 
known singer voices his confident faith 
in God, born of past and present experi- 
ence. “They that sow in tears shall reap 
in joy. Though he goeth on his way 
weeping, bearing forth the seed, he shall 
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come again with joy, bringing his sheaves 
with him” (vs. 5, 6). 

Thus past, present, and future, the 
whole of life with all its hopes and fears 
is bound to the heart of God with the 
eord of faith. That noble faith was the 
ripe fruit of the exile, and the seed of 
the more precious faith voiced in the 
gospel of our Lord. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC 
By the Rev. Charles E. Schaeffer, D.D. 


Nov. 17—Investments in Health. Prov. 
4:20-27. 

Health is one of the chief assets of 
life—“Health is wealth”. The word comes 
from the same root as “whole”; to be 
healthy means to be hale and hardy. God 
certainly intended that all His children 
should be healthy. Sickness and disease 
have come in to mar the handiwork of 
cod. They bring misery and suffering to 
the human race. The human body is go 
constituted that when sickness does lay 
hold upon it, all its forces strive to throw 
it off. Health therefore is natural and 
normal, sickness is abnormal. The laws 
of health are as inexorable as the laws of 
the universe itself. If they are violated 
sickness and ill-health are the conse- 
quence More and more we are coming to 
understand the laws of the human body 
and we have better health among people. 
The death age has been greatly advanced 
during the last decade or more. Folks 
live longer than in former days. A gen- 
eration or more ago a man was old at 50, 
now, we know that life just begins at 40. 
We speak of the “forceful fifties,’ mean- 
ing that folks do their best work after 
50. The reason for all this is that we 
know how to take better care of the body 
than they did years ago. We now know 
that health is a matter of proper food, 
proper exercise, proper air, proper rest. 
“Cleanliness is next to godliness.” Dirt 
is one of our chief enemies. It lies every- 
where in wait for us. It steals in through 
our doors and windows, it gets into our 
water and our food, it tries to enter the 
body through every avenue; it is laden 
with germs which may bring illness. The 
housewife drives it away with broom and 
brush, tries to conquer it with soap and 
water, but still it persists in its deadly 
and devastating mission. Folks should 
keep themselves clean, if they want to be 
healthy. 

Sleep is another important factor in 
health. The body needs a certain amount 
of rest. The benefit of sleep is that it 
gives the body a chance to throw off the 
poisons which it has accumulated during 
the day. Fatigue is due largely to the 
presence of poison in the system. If we 
could be free of toxins and poisons we 
should never be tired. It is poison that 
kills us. The secret of health therefore 
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is to rid the body of its poisons. Sleep is 
‘nature’s sweet restorer”. It renews body 
and mind alike, and therefore the proper 
amount of sleep belongs to a_ health 
regime, 

The investment of health must be made 
at an early age and especially in the 
“tender teens”. It is during the years of 
adolescence that health or sickness is 
stored up for future years. If the body 
is abused during that period it can never 
regain what it then loses. Some of the 
evil effects do not immediately appear. 
They may delay to manifest themselves 
for many years, but eventually the dire 
results will come. The same holds true 
with stored up health in the teen age. It 
serves to keep a person going to a good 
old age and makes him well and efficient 
when others have laid down their work. 
It certainly is worth while to take care 
of one’s health in youth for the pleasure 
and satisfaction that come in later years. 
Our young people should learn and heed 
this fact. 

Perhaps a word should be said about 
one’s state of mind in relation to the 
health of the body. It is a fact that one’s 
mental attitude affects one’s health. Fear 
and anger have their effect upon the 
body. To be continually thinking about 
one’s state of health may cause a physical 
breakdown. There is value in auto-sug- 
gestion, and a person may feel better by 
saying so. The power of the will is a 
factor in health. The ancients located 
the emotions in certain of our physical 
organs, and they were right in so far as 
our feelings affect some of our bodily 
functions. In the interest of health we 
should be thinking pure thoughts, have 
high ideals, and noble aspirations. 

Investment in health is the best possi- 
ble investment. Sickness is one of the 
most expensive things in life. When one 
thinks of the cost of our hospitals, our 
infirmaries, our doctors and nurses, our 
medical schools, the economic loss through 
illness, not to speak of the pain and suf- 
fering occasioned thereby, one can readily 
see how costly a thing sickness is. It 
pays in dollars and cents to be well. In 
China folks pay a doctor to keep them 
well. They do not pay when they get 
sick. We here in America send for the 
doctor when we are sick to get us well. 
Perhaps if we were to consult our doctors 
with a view of keeping us from getting 
sick, and if we were to follow their ad- 
vice, we would fare better. 

Medical science has made 
progress within recent years. The money 
and time invested in medical research, 
and in a proper understanding of the 
functions of the human body. have been 
well spent. Remember “thou hast a body” 
and your body is the temple of the Holy 
Ghost, therefore we should present our 
bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable 
unto God, which is our reasonable service. 
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Financial assistance for 100,532 needy 
students in 1,514 colleges and universi- 
ties in 46 States and Puerto Rico will be 
provided by the National Youth Admin- 
istration at a monthly cost of $1,503,795, 
Aubrey Williams, executive director, 
stated Oct. 22. 

According to a report presented at the 
session of the general meeting of the So- 
ciety of Friends held at Richmond, Ind., 
Oct. 22, not a single Quaker has been on 
the relief rolls during the national de- 
pression. The report explained that 
Quaker discipline was strict concerning 
personal economic matters. 

Lord Carson, 81, the great Ulster leader 


and statesman, a bitter foe of home rule, 
died at Kent, Oct. 22. His body was 
taken to Belfast, Ireland, for burial. 

Los Angeles zone was swept by 5 brush 
fires recently that caused damages of 
$4,000,000. The fire in the Malibu hills, 
fanned by high winds, destroyed nearly a 
score of homes. .Between Mount Lowe and 
Mount Wilson, two score residences were 
burned. In some areas, the crop damage 
was 50 to 100%. 

William Lyon Mackenzie King took 
over the reins of office for the third time 
as Prime Minister of Canada, Oct. 23, 
succeeding Richard B. Bennett. 7 lawyers 
are in his newly formed cabinet. 
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A prediction that the Federal dole of 
direct relief would be ended during No- 
vember, and more than 2,000,000 persons 
now on relief rolls would be transferred 
to work relief pay rolls, by Dec. 1, was 
made Oet. 24 by President Roosevelt in a 
nation-wide radio broadeast in connection 
with the 1935 Mobilization for Human 
Needs. 

The British Government sent invitations 
to the nations signatory to the Washing- 
ton and London naval treaties to attend a 
new conference Dee. 2. The 5 powers to 
attend are the United States, Japan, 


France, Italy and Great Britain. 

Industrial employment in September 
reached the highest level since November, 
1930, Seeretary of Labor Perkins stated 
Oct. 24, showing figures to indicate that 
550,000 had returned to work last month. 

The Nobel Prize for Medicine was 
awarded Oct, 24 to a German, Dr. Hans 
Spemann, Professor of Zoology at the 
University of Freiburg, for his discov- 
eries in connection with embryonic evo- 
lution. The cash award is $42,000. 

The International Labor Office’s gov- 
erning body opened its 73rd session Oct. 
24 at Geneva. A vote 17 to 6 was taken 
to put before the June Conference the 
question of drafting a convention estab- 
lishing a minimum 40-hour week in the 
textile industry. 

Air mail from Guam, the island outpost 
of the Orient, was delivered in America 
for the first time Oct. 24, when the Pan 
American Airways Clipper plane alighted 
at Alameda, Cal., after its latest pioneer- 
ing flight. The start of regular service 
over the 8,000-mile route to Canton, China, 
was expected soon. 

New Jersey’s retail sales tax, in force 
since last July, was repealed Oct. 25 when 
Governor Hoffman signed the bill passed 
by the legislature which met in special 
session. 

The 1931-35 British Parliament was dis- 
solved Oct. 25. The session had lasted 
only 4 days. There will be an election of 
a new House of Commons on Noy. 14. The 
King expressed his regret that the Ethi- 
opion war, despite the efforts of his gov- 
ernment, had not yet been peacefully set- 
tled. 


President Roosevelt has accepted an 
invitation to speak at Armistice Day ser- 
viees in Arlington National Cemetery un- 
der the auspices of the American Legion. 
The President will lay a wreath on the 
tomb of the Unknown Soldier. 


The intention of the United States to 
continue exerting her moral influence for 
peace within the limitations of policies 
previously defined, but to avoid foreign 
entanglements and involvement in war, 
was asserted by Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull in his note replying to the inquiry of 
the League of Nations as to our attitude 
in the Italo-Ethiopian war. His note was 
dispatched to Geneva Oct. 26. 


Hundreds of persons were drowned in 
the recent floods accompanying a_hurri- 
cane in Haiti. The latest report gives 
more than 2,000. ; 


Britain has prepared for economie and 
financial sanctions against Italy. An em- 
hargo on arms, munitions and other war 
material became effective Oct. 25, The 
financial sanctions became effective Oct. 
29. 

A celebration of the 77th anniversary, 
Oct. 27, of the birth of Theodore Roose- 
velt was held Oct. 26 at the grave of the 
late President, after a pilgrimage to the 
national shrine at Oyster Bay, L. I., in 
which 6,000 Boy Seouts took part. They 
were headed by the National Scout Com- 
missioner, Daniel Carter Beard, 85 years 
old. : 

Vice-President Garner and party landed 
at Yokohama, Japan, Oct. 28. High 
Japanese officials greeted him as the first 
Vice-President to visit their country. On 
account of limited time an audience with 
the Emperor of Tokyo and a luncheon by 
Foreign Minister Koki Hirota were the 


only official events scheduled. 

The AAA corn-hog program will be 
continued next year according to a de- 
cision reached Oct. 27 when returns from 
a referendum made it apparent that a 
substantial majority of the producers had 
expressed a preference for continuing the 
program. The new pacts are expected to 
permit a production rise of 25 to 30%. 

President Roosevelt took part Oct. 26 
in ceremonies near Cambridge, Md., dedi- 
cating a $1,400,000 bridge constructed 
with Public Works funds. 

The Resettlement Administration, 
headed by Rexford G. Tugwell, has assum- 
ed responsibility for 175,000 more farm 
families throughout the United States un- 
der its rehabilitation program. These 
families represent less than half of the 
number of farm families now on relief, 
which is estimated at a total of about 
410,000 families. 

The total number of unemployed work- 
ers in September was 9,466,000, accord- 
ing to the regular monthly estimate of 
the National Industrial Conference Board, 
made publie Oct. 28. 

The American College of Surgeons met 
in San Francisco the last week of Oct. 
for their annual congress. 


More than 100,000 persons observed 
Navy Day in Washington by attending 
the naval demonstration at the Navy 
Yard. In Philadelphia two new warships 
were launched, and the Navy Yard in 
that city had 30,000 visitors. 


Nov. 29 was set by President Roosevelt 
for his speech in Atlanta, Ga., the de- 
cision determining the date of the “home 
coming” celebration being arranged in 
his honor by the citizens of that city. 

All Italy celebrated the dawn of the 
14th year of the Fascist regime on Oct. 28. 

The Chaco Peace Conference adopted a 
resolution, Oct. 28, formally declaring the 
Chaco war terminated. The declaration 
was made in accordance with Article IIT 
of the protocol of June 12. which author- 
ized the conference to declare the war at 
an end as soon as the armies had de- 
mobilized and other guarantees against a 
renewal of hostilities had been earried 
out. 
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Testament’, one might almost say, is 
only the shadow of the Spiritual Christ, a 
true shadow but not His living Person.” 
Our author also becomes a near-Barthian 
in his coneeption of the New Testament 
as the Word of God. What he is seeking 
is “a religiously satisfying account of 
Jesus Christ”, involving the same faith 
as the disciple who referred to their com- 
mon Lord as “whom not having seen ye 
love”. In other words, “the true Christ is 
the Spiritual Christ who is apprehended” 
only “by faith”. 

This does not close the way to the 
Christology of the Catholic ereeds. Dr. 
Grant says: “I can, if necessary, admit 
that Jesus never claimed to be the Jew- 
ish Messiah and still repeat conscientious- 
ly every clause of the Nicene creed.” Both 
history and speculation are secondary. 


Our author discusses the Church with 
far more restraint than the authors re- 
viewed last week. The crisis, the judg- 
ment, is upon us, but “it is no wonder if, 
in a time of strain and tension and of 
acute disillusionment like the (present, 
the institutions of religion should like- 
wise be put to the test.” It is not the 
first time in history. I am reminded of 
Dr. Adolf Keller’s similar judgment when 
Dr. Grant says: “Far from the Protestant 
revolt being fully accomplished in the 
16th century, its latest phases are even 
now being reported in our daily papers.” 
Coneluding a description of the human- 

* 


istic assaults on religion and the Chureh, 
we are assured that religion will survive 
and “it might be well to inquire what 
are the religious needs of men which the 
Chureh either fails or succeeds in satis- 
fying.” Here we are led to the side of 
Van Dusen; perhaps we are coming “to 
conceive that there may be after all a 
will of God, our Maker, to reckon with,” 
which is what the Church has “always 
maintained”, 


The “answer to the question, ‘Why the 
Church?’ is that the Church’s real business 
is religion, not social service, or philan- 
thropy or political reform—though the 
Church, if true to her best self,” cannot 
help inspiring men to all good works. But 
“the real business of the Church is to ¢ 
provide satisfactions, not of man’s super- 
ficial and temporary wants, or problems, 
but of his deep and abiding needs.” Dr, 
Grant proceeds to exaggerate still further: 
“Tf organized religion does no more than 
call attention to the permanent spiritual 
needs of mankind, in these hectic, troubled 
days, I for one feel that its existence is 
justified, in large measure; and a real, if 
not entirely adequate answer is given to 
our question, Why the Church?” 


(Well, the reviewer can only say: “TI, 
for one, do not feel that way. Can that 
be the reason for disregarding the _his- 
torical Jesus? What pastor could ever 
shepherd the flock in that way? I find 
myself quite unable to revise the gospels 
to the degree required. I shy at these 
distinetions.’’) 

Christian Reunion calls for more of the ‘ 
spirit before we can agree on the letter, 
but Dr. Grant goes on to discuss the let- 
ter, speaking as a liberal and ecumenical f 
Anglican. The United Church “should em- 
brace the best elements” of Congrega- 
tional, Presbyterian and Episcopal polity. AW 
Supplemental ordination, by all the major ‘ 
bodies, might settle the problems of the 


ministry. The present exclusiveness in ; 
the Sacrament “is intolerable”. Dr. Grant, M 
however, would include Mohammedans, 

Buddhists and others and later on devel- a 
ops an approach to syneretism which , Sera 


would disturb Robert E. Speer, who would 

probably ask, as I do, how that could 

possibly further “Christian” reunion? oe 
Dr. Grant’s rejoinder would -be found Ae at 


in his closing chapters on “World Fellow- Be | 

ship” and “World Cooperation in Re- ras ct 

ligion”, in which he leads us out into “the = 

Kingdom that must be built”. Here, a 

strangely enough, our author appears to re 
. 


revise his previous dicta as to the sphere 
of the Church. Indeed, the appeal is for = 
very direct approach to the international = a 
social order. He comes back to the his- 
torical teachings of Jesus for their social 
ethics. The distinction is, of course, be- 
tween a social philosophy or scheme and 
the impartation of a spirit. At the same 
time the practical difficulty, it seems to 
the reviewer, of distinguishing sharply 
between spirit and methodical action is 
so great that we are in danger of leaving 
ourselves in a realm of unreality. Poa) 
Again, after having more than depreci- _ 
ated “social service” and “philanthrophy”, = 
we are brought back to a “social gospel” — 
in these words: “Christianity is not purely — 
and simply a ‘social gospel’, (I don’t be- 
lieve anybody has ever thought it was); 
it is still a religion in the age-old historie — 
sense,” but “it is rendered futile unless 
its social applications and the working 
out of its principles .... are given free 
rein.” (Is it not rather difficult to distin- 
guish this from “social service” and 
‘philanthropy ?”?) Still further, speakin 
evidently of ail great religions: “Let 
plead for closer cooperation in the actu 
present religious and moral tasks 
now confront the whole world,” “wo 
peace, a political problem”; economic 
curity “an economie problem”; and edi 
tion. “These three tasks are essentially 
one”, “and for their fulfillment they 1 
quire the motive power that only ré 
can supply.” This volume, while 
evidencing—I will not say loose 
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fused thinking but—loose expression, is 

stimulating and is as heartening as it is 

searching, because permeated with faith. 
—Charles S. Macfarland 


OTHER BOOKS THIS WEEK 


“The Bible, an American Translation”, 
by J. M. Powis Smith and Edgar J. Good- 
speed; University of Chicago Press, is 
splendid as a popular commentary, but 
one may hope that it will not displace the 
traditional King James version for devo- 
tional reading. 

“Finding God in a New World’, by 
William Adams Brown; Harper & Bros., 
gathers some of the richest of the author’s 
highly spiritual thinking. 

“The Basie Beliefs of Jesus”, by Bishop 
Paul B. Kern; Cokesbury Press, the Cole 
Lectures for 1935. Philosophically simple, 
permeated with faith, clarifying in its 
interpretation of Jesus. 

“Science and Religion”, by N. Bishop 
Harman; Maemillan. A _ distinguished 
British surgeon illustrates again the tend- 
ency of scientists to go beyond knowledge 
to faith and who find it reasonable to 
do so. 

“Wonderful, Counsellor’, by Hugh F. 
Frame; Harper & Bros. A study which 
seeks to bring out the heart of Christian- 
ity as revealed in Jesus in a manner that 
has not little homiletical value. 


CHANCEL, ORGAN, AND OFFICE 
BUILDING DEDICATED AT ST. 
LUCAS, EVANSVILLE, IND. 


St. Lucas Evangelical and Reformed 
Church has had four major building pro- 
grams in its history; namely, the Church, 
in 1889 and 1890; the parsonage, in 1895; 
the parish hall, in 1907; and one which has 
been completed this year, embracing a new 
chaneel, an organ with remodeling activi- 
ties necessitated by its installation, and 
an office building.. The work was begun in 
February and was completed, with the 
exception of the organ installation, by 
Palm Sunday, April 14. The organ was 
finally ready for use on Aug. 10, but be- 
cause of the risk of encountering an ex- 
cessively hot Sunday at that time of the 
year, the Church Council decided not to 
observe the dedication until Sept. 29. 

The day chosen was a perfect fall day, 

sunlit, yet delightfully cool. The dedica- 
tion proper took place at the 10.30 service, 
the sermon being delivered by Dr. S. D. 
Press, President of Eden Theological Sem- 
inary, speaking on the topic, “True Re- 
ligion”. Nine new members were received 
into the Church in this service, bringing 
the total of new members enrolled during 
the first year of Pastor Armin Haeussler’s 
ministry at St. Lucas Church to 95. 
_ Dr. Press also preached at the German 
service at 8.30. In the evening Dr. Earl 
E, Harper, President of Evansville Col- 
lege, and a recognized authority on hymn- 
ology in the United States, gave the ser- 
mon, using as his topic, “Music and Re- 
ligion”. All of the services were enriched 
by the choir under the able leadership of 
Mr. E. J. Ortmeyer, the Church’s director 
of music, and the instrumental contribu- 
tions by Mr. W. H. Biber, who has been 
organist since August, after a long period 
of service at the local First Presbyterian 
Church. The cash offering of the day 
amounted to $1,056, of which amount a 
little more than $800 was for the building 
fund. New pledges of $203 brought the 
total offering of the day to $1,259. The 
entire cost amounts to almost $24,000. A 
quiet campaign for cash and subscriptions 
for this project, not yet brought to a 
close, has netted $17,137.75 to date. 

The old organ, which had served the 
Church for over 40 years, finally needed 
so many repairs that extreme unction for 
it could not be warded off much longer. 
The decision to get a more modern in- 
strument precipitated another question: 
Where shall we place the organ? The 
pastor and many in the congregation felt 
that while changes were being made, St. 
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Lueas should be converted into a thor- 
oughly altar-centered Church, with the 
choir seated in antiphonal arrangement. 
A special meeting of the congregation 
voted unanimously in favor of such a 
change. Since the new organ could not 
be installed in the chancel, it became 
necessary to remodel the old sacristy and 
choir room to house the instrument. Later 
the Wittekindt family offered to give an 
echo organ, necessitating minor remodeling 
of the tower of the Church. 

The organ, built by the Cannarsa Organ 
Co., of Pittsburgh, is distinetly a Church 
organ and one of unusually high quality. 
It has five divisions; namely, the Great, 
Swell, Choir, Echo, and Pedal organs, 
which are housed in three chambers and 
under triple expression control. There are 
four manuals; 44 stops, including Harp, 
Deagan Chimes, and Vox Humana, and it 
is wired for more stops to be added in 
the future. : 

The stone altar was made by the Eccles- 
iastical Marble Co.; the pulpit, lectern, 
altar reredos, choir stalls, clergy seats, 
and wainscotting, by the American Seat- 
ing Co.; and the rose window, by the 
Jacoby Art Glass Co., all of St. Louis. 
The carving on the chancel furniture was 
executed by Alois Lang, master crafts- 
man of Oberammergau, and nephew of 
the famed Anton Lang. The new arrange- 
ment eliminated the platform which once 
ran into the nave of the Church, thus 
making possible the addition of ten new 
pews. The Church can now comfortably 
seat 500 worshippers and room has been 
made for over 600 on several occasions, as 
on dedication Sunday. 


The office building follows the archi- 
tectural lines of the Church and is a brick 
one-story building, 58 feet long, and with 
a maximum width of 25 feet. It contains 
the pastor’s study, the office, rest rooms, 
closets for choir gowns, music, janitor’s 
supplies, ete. The building has its own 
furnace which also provides heat for the 
organ chambers, where the temperature is 
under thermostatic control. The remodeled 
former sacristy and choir room have pro- 
vided two additional class rooms below the 
two front organ chambers for the Sunday 
School. The entire Church and pastor’s 
study have been covered with heavy moss 
green Wilton carpeting. 


Many organizations and families have 
made many of these extensive changes 
possible through gifts and memorials. On 
entering the Church and beholding the 
new chancel and hearing the noble strains 
of the organ, one feels that here is unity, 
harmony, warmth, repose, satisfying love- 
liness, the handiwork of genuine art. Ev- 
ery suggestion leads toward aspiration, 
prayer, participation. 


COMMITTEE ON CHRISTIAN EDUCA- 
TION OF EASTERN SYNOD 


The Committee on Christian Education 
of Eastern Synod held an all-day session 
at the Seminary in Lancaster on Friday, 
Oct. 25. Nine Classes were represented 
as follows: East Pennsylvania, Rev. L. V. 
Hetrick; Philadelphia, Rev. G. H. Geb- 
hardt; Lancaster, Rey. Charles D. Spotts; 
West Susquehanna, Rey. Earl G. Kline; 
Tohickon, Rev. A. N. Sayres; Lehigh, Rev. 
W. D. Mathias; Schuylkill, Rev. John K. 
Wetzel; Wyoming, Rev. E. F. Faust; New 
York, Rev. Russell D. Custer. Other mem- 
bers of the Committee who were present 
included Dr. C. A. Hauser, Rev. Fred D. 
Wentzel, Dr. N. C. Harner, and Prof. F. 
I. Sheeder. 

Reports of sub-committees were heard 
and discussed, and plans for the year were 
formulated. It was indicated that the con- 
ference for Classical Committees on Chris- 
tian Edueation held last June at Camp 
Mensch Mill was more largely attended 
than any previous conference. The Synod- 
ical committee voted to continue these 
conferences and a sub-committee was nam- 
ed to arrange for next year’s program. 

The Fall Conferences held this year at 
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Danville and Pottstown were enthusiastic- 
ally supported by the Church School lead 


ers and workers of the Synod. It was the 
opinion of the Committee that these con- 
ferences have done much to stimulate intel 
ligent interest in the cause of Christian 
Kiducation throughout the Synod, and it 
was agreed that they should be continued 
to supplement the efforts of the various 
Classical committees. Attention was di- 


rected to numerous progressive develop 
ments now in operation in certain sections 
of the Church, and the Committee on Pub- 
licity was urged to have these movements 
brought to the attention of the constitu- 
ency of the Church through our Church 
periodicals. 

The Synodical Committee in cooperation 
with the Board of Christian Education is 
sponsoring an effort which has as its goal 
the improvement of the educational work 
of the Church. A statement of the pro- 
posed program for 1936 was recently sent 
to the ministers and workers of the de- 
nomination. It is expected that the prac- 
tical suggestions contained in this pro- 
posal will result in an awakened interest 
in the cause of enlightened Christian edu- 
cation. —F. I. 8. 


REFORMED CHURCH HOME, 
WYNCOTE, PA. 


On Saturday afternoon, Oct. 19, the 6th 
anniversary was celebrated by a Musical 
Tea. Rev. E. R. Cook, president of the 
Board, presided. In addressing the gather- 
ing, Rev. Mr. Cook said, “It gives me 
pleasure to welcome you, in the name of 
the Board, Directors, and of the guests of 
the Home. This is the first anniversary 
I have attended. My members told me 
V’ve missed something and I am sure I 
have. You are all invited to remain for 
refreshments after the program, and go 
through the Home and meet the guests.” 

Mr. Young, accompanied by Mrs. Heeb- 
ner, played “Whispering Hope” on a musi- 
cal saw, which was very well received. 
Mrs. Helen 8S. Simmons from Trinity 
Church, Philadelphia, gave two humorous 
readings entitled, “The Late Lamented 
Sarah Jane,” and “The Jewish Funeral,” 
which everyone enjoyed greatly. The presi- 
dent of the school of Cultural Arts, Jenkin- 
town, presented two of her pupils, Flor- 
ence Ottus, 8, and Joseph Barberi, who 
was awarded first prize for violin at the 
school at a recent contest. Joseph played 
“Romance,” accompanied by Florence, who 
has been appearing in public for the past 
two years. It was quite a revelation to 
hear these two children. Muss Florence 
Bourne of Grace Church sang two beauti- 
ful solos, Mr. Young played two more 
selections, and Mr. Paul Moyer, also from 
Grace Church, sang two solos, “Morning” 
and “Sylvia.” Those familiar with these 
selections can imagine how appropriate 
they were on this occasion, when God’s 
Hand had painted the golden colors of 
autumn, that were visible all around—so 
in keeping with the day and spirit of the 
afternoon. Heartfelt gratitude is ex- 
pressed to all who helped to make the 
afternoon an enjoyable one, especially to 
the talent who gave so freely to make 
others happy. 

Tea was served after the program, and 
an opportunity given to all to present a 
silver offering. 


5TH CENTRAL REGIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE, MINNESOTA DISTRICT 


On Oct. 23 and 24, the Fifth Central 
Regional Conference of the Minnesota Dis- 
trict, “E” group, was held in Henderson, 
Minn. This village lies in the valley of 
the Minnesota River, and is situated on a 
hill-side affording a long view of fields 
and farms. The Conference was formally 
opened with a devotional service led by 
the Rev. A. O. Mann, pastor loci. Presi- 
dent John Bunge, Plato, Minn., introduced 
the visitors and officers. The Rev. Esra R. 
Vornholt, Mormon Coulee, Wis., had been 
invited to address the sessions in the after- 
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Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Church in the U. S., Lancaster, Pa. 


This is the oldest of the educational institu- 
tions of the Reformed Church. It is conducted 
by the three (English) Eastern Synods. The 


Professors, members of the Board of Visitors 
and meémbers of the Board of Trustees are 
eleeted by the Synods. It provides a course 
of three years. It has a faculty of eight 
Professors and Instructors. It also offers a 
post-graduate course of two years, leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. Tuition is 
free. 

For catalogue or information address the 
President, 

REV. GEO. W. RICHARDS, D. D., LL. D., 

Lancaster. Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall 
College 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Offers Liberal Courses in The Arts and 
Sciences 


Seven new buildings recently erected. 
The “Fackenthal Laboratories” offers 
most complete equipment for work in the 
Sciences for pre-medical students. The 
new indoor Swimming Pool completes a 
very thorough equipment for athletics. 
The Plan of Comprehensive Final Exam- 
inations enriches the curriculum and 
provides for the most modern needs in 
education. Write for catalog. 


Scholarships Available for Students 
for the Ministry 


JOHN A. SCHAEFFER, PH.D.,So.D., President 


URSINUS COLLEGE 


GEORGE L. OMWAKE, LL.D., President 


Approved by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, e American 
Association of University Women and the 
ciation of American Universities. Exceptional ad- 
vantages for instruction and study in all branches 
of the sciences and the liberal arts. Group System 
providing special preparation for the professions 
and intellectual occupations. Fourteen modernly 
equipped laboratories, two fine auditoriums, twenty- 
six classrooms, and more than a score of confer- 
ence rooms for professors. Library and Gymnasium. 
Twenty acres of improved fields for athletics. A 
strictly residential college for men and women, 
Expenses held to a minimum. 


For information address 


FRANKLIN I. SHEEDER, Jr. 


Registrar 
COLLEGEVILLE PENNSYLVANIA 


The Mercersburg 
Academy 


Thorough instruction, college prepar- 
atory work being especially successful. 
Personal interest is taken in each boy, 
the aim being to inspire in every pupil 
the lofty ideals of thorough scholarship, 
broad attainments, sound judgment and 
Christian manliness. For catalogue and 
further information, address § 


BOYD EDWARDS, D.D., S.T.D., LL.D. 
Headmaster, Mercersburg, Pa. 


Hood College 


HENRY I. STAHR, D.D., 
President 


Aecredited college for women. A.B., 
and B.S. in Home Economics. 
Teacher-training. Twelve modern, 
well-equipped buildings, including 
new dormitory. 125 acres. 

For catalogue address 


REGISTRAR, 
HOOD COLLEGE, Frederick, Md. 


Asso- 


noon and evening. His first address was 
on the subject of the Conference theme: 
“Nazareth: Inspiration—Edueation.” He 
based his remarks on Luke 2:39, “And 
when they (Joseph and Mary) had per- 
formed all things according to the law of 
the Lord, then they returned to Galilee, to 
their own city Nazareth.” After this ad- 
dress, the District president, the Rev. Otto 
Muecke, LeSueur, Minn., spoke on matters 
of district and Synodical business. A sup- 
per served in the Church basement fol- 
lowed adjournment of the afternoon meet- 
ing. 

At the evening session, the Rev. Fred 
Iseli, New Ulm, Minn., officiated at the 
altar, and the Rey. Mr. Vornholt addressed 
the congregation on “Numbered Men,” 
based on I Chr. 21:1, 7. 

The sessions on Thursday morning were 
devoted to group meetings, under the lead- 
ership of ministers and laymen and wo- 
men. The outstanding feature of these 
regional conferences is the fact that rep- 
resentatives of all the Church organiza- 
tions attend. The Women’s Union, the 
Men’s League, the Sunday School, and the 
Young People’s Society send delegates to 
meet with their pastors to discuss the af- 
fairs of congregations and Synod. It was 
a pleasure and a privilege to have shared 
this meeting with the “E” group, and a 
joy to report that Pastors E. H. Opperman, 
of Norwood, Minn., Otto J. Vriesen, of 
Hamburg, Minn., Jason Hoffman, West 
Concord, Minn., were present to represent 
the “R” group. The Rev. A. O. Mann was 
chosen president, and the Rev. O. Eyrich 
was elected vice-president. Miss Louise 
Shoell is the secretary, and Miss Lillian 
Eyrich is the treasurer for the next year. 

Church papers came in for some con- 
sideration during the informal discussions. 
All present expressed themselves as eager- 
ly awaiting the merger of our English pa- 
pers, and several laymen assured the writer 
that they would certainly subseribe to the 
new paper. —E. BR. V. 


MEETING OF THE MISSION HOUSE 
BOARDS 


The Board of Trustees and Board of 
Visitors of the Mission House, near She- 
boygan, Wis., met at the College, Oct. 8 
and 9. The two Boards organized as fol- 
lows: Board of Trustees, Rev. E. L. Worth- 
man, Pres.; Rev. Paul Grosshuesch, D.D., 
Recording See’y; Board of Visitors, Rev. 
Carl J. G. Russom, Pres.; Rev. H. P. Ley, 
See’y. The report of the President of 
the institution was very gratifying and 
encouraging. Although the _ enrollment 
this year is smaller than last year because 
the University of Wisconsin is offering 
an Extension Course in Sheboygan this 
year, which has kept some of the pros- 
pective high school pupils in Sheboygan 
from attending the Mission House, yet the 
enrollment of resident students is larger 
than last year. The financial receipts of 
the institution from students will be more 
this year than last year, even with the 
reduced enrollment. From students and 
professors one hears the comment that the 
new students this year are of a very high 
type, and are very readily adapting them- 
selves to the life and purpose of the in- 
stitution. The M. H. has the honor of 
having as a student the young man of the 
4 H Club who was declared to be the 
healthiest young man in Wisconsin. 

A number of necessary improvements 
had to be made during the summer, such 
as repairs on professors’ homes, removal 
of the old silo and barn, installation of 
new boiler in the general heating system, 
and campus improvements, A new agri- 
cultural building farther removed from 
the campus was erected this past year 
with a fine artesian well which supplies 
a continual flow of water. 

The Boards took action on various 
items, among which the following might 
be of special interest to the Church: The 
Committee on Curriculum suggested a few 
changes in the College and Seminary 
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Cedar Crest College 
The Reformed Church 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
WILLIAM F. CURTIS, Litt. D. 
President 
A. B. and B,. S. Degrees 
Religious Education and Social Service es- 
pecially commended by our Chureh leaders, 
Ixceptional Opportunities for Permanent 
Investments. Confer with the President 
or his Field Associate, Rev. George W. 

Spotts, Telford, Pa. : é 


Franklin and Marshall 
Academy 


Lancaster Pennsylvania 
A College Preparatory School for Boys 


Enters about 40 boys per year to 12 to 
15 ecolieges. Phi Beta Kappa honors in 
four colleges last year. Fine school home, 
thorough work and heipful supervision. 
Moderate cost. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 


EDWIN M. HARTMAN, A. M. Pd.D., 
) Principal 


Catawba College 


An accredited college for men and women, lo- 
cated in the healthful Piedmont region of North 
Carolina. Courses lead to the A.B. and B.S. de- 
grees. Special emphasis on preparation for the 
professions, business life, home economics, ard 
music. Graduates now enrolled in leading eastern 
professional and graduate schools. 


€ 


Outstanding Features: 


High scholarship Wholesome campus life 
Minimum charges 
Well-developed program of indoor and outdoor sports 


For catalog and registration blanks, address the President, 
HOWARD R. OMWAKE, Ped. D., Litt. D. 


Salisbury, N. C. 
HEIDELBERG COLLEGE 


TIFFIN, OHIO 


A STANDARD COLLEGE FOUNDED 1859 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 


College of Arts and Science 
Conservatory of Music 
School of Oratory 
Art Department 


Heidelberg trains ministers, missionaries, religious 
directors and social workers, and offers also pre- 


medical, pre-law, pre-engineering, pre-journal} m 
courses, and courses in business administration. 
Heidelberg insists upon high’ standards of 


scholarship, personal contact with mature teachers, 
an unmistakable Christian atmosphere, and the 
minimum expense. 


For free catalogue write to 


CHARLES E. MILLER, D.D., LL.D. 
President. 


courses which were approved. A more 
definite publicity program as suggested by 
the business manager of the ‘Mission 
House News” was approved and provi- 
sion was made to send the college paper 
to various high schools and to prospective 
students. The President and Finance Com- 
mittee were given full authority and urged 
to put forth more definite efforts to eol- 
lect old accounts. The various graduating 
classes are challenged to leave useful 
“Memorials” with the institution. The 
members of the Boards and the whole 
Mission House family feel very keenly 
the need of a chapel and library building. 
A religious institution that has as its 


primary purpose the preparation of young = 
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men for the Christian ministry, and in- 
stilling into the lives of young men and 
women in all walks of life, who come 
here for preparation, the spirit and ideals 
of Christ, should above all else have a 
worshipful and inspiring chapel that is 
conducive to prayer and religious medi- 
tation. It is quite difficult to worship in 
a gymnasium, as is necessary at the pres- 
ent time. Then, too, the students have 
need of a library building with more up- 


to-date reference books for the various 
subjects that are being taught. It is very 


necessary that the Church provide for 
these two great needs of this growing 
school. The committee on the 75th Anni- 
versary of the Founding of this School, 
to be observed in 1937, presented a very 
comprehensive report which was approved 
and action was taken for the carrying out 
of a program which includes a year of 
jubilation and thanksgiving and of defi- 
nite contributions on the part of “The 
Friends of the Mission House” toward a 
larger and better Mission House. 

We rejoice that our alumni seem to be 
showing a greater interest in their Alma 
Mater, which is a very hopeful sign for 
a more generous and loyal support of this 
school which has about 280 living min- 
isters who are giving their services to the 
Church at home and abroad. An institu- 
tion that has served the Chureh so long 
and so well, on a very small income, surely 
has a right to call on its friends for a 
more generous support in this time of 
need and of enlarged opportunities. The 
Mission House solicits your faithful pray- 
ers and your generous deeds. 

Because of a lack in funds, our pro- 
fessors are carrying very heavy teaching 
schedules, which is not good for them 
nor for the school. The two Boards to- 
gether with the Presidents of the four 
constituent Synods also met as a Nomi- 
nating Committee, and unanimously nom- 
inated the Rev. Ernest Fledderjohn, of 
Chicago, to the Chair of Practical Theol- 
ogy in the Mission House Seminary, made 
vacant by the death of the late Prof. A. 
Krampe, D.D., Rev. Mr. Fledderjohn is 
a graduate of the Mission House College 
and took some work in the Seminary. He 
is, however, a graduate of the McCormick 
Theological Seminary of Chicago. He also 
did some post-graduate work at Ohio 
State University. His name will be pre- 
sented to the four constituent Synods at 
their next meeting for their vote of ap- 
proval. May God bless and prosper this 
westernmost school of our Church, is our 
prayer. —H. P. Ley, Reporter 


BOOK REVIEWS 


by Roy A. 
205 pp. 


Guiding Individual Growth, 
Burkhart. Abingdon Press. 
$1.25. 

Here is a volume that should do for reli- 
gious education what Trumbull’s “Individ- 
ual Work for Individuals” did for evan- 
gelism. When mass evangelism was going 
strong, Trumbull’s little book came out 
with its emphasis on winning men to Christ 
one by one through personal contact. Sim- 
arly Burkhart’s book is a timely re- 
minder to all who are interested in reli- 
gious education that growth in Christian 
character is not a mass movement, but an 
intimate personal process that goes on 
chiefly under the influence of first-hand 
personal contacts. 

The author appeals to teachers and lead- 
ers of children and youth, adults as well, 
to accept responsibility for the hand-culti- 
vation of the soil of human hearts in which 
they are working. He uses the term per- 
sonal counseling to describe the technique 
of this process. The term is not new, and 
the method is not entirely new, but this is 
the first intensive treatment of this signifi- 
cant method of Christian Education, and 
this reviewer believes it will be widely ac- 
cepted as an authoritative manual in this 
field. 


Spiritual Uplift and Growth 


results from the Use of these Two Song Books 


A book for 
young or old 
wire ify tune 
with the times. 


TRIUMPHANT SERVICE SONGS 


No song book we have ever compiled has met with 
greater response than TRIUMPHANT SERVICE 
SONGS. 295 inspiring, vigorous, triumphant songs 

. also scripture readings and complete worship 
programs. Round or shaped notes. Complete 
orchestration. Priced very low—$25 per hundred 
in rope bristol binding. $40 per hundred, bound 
in green cloth, gold stamped and _ strongly re- 
inforced for durability. Not prepaid. 


Superintendents, Committee Members 


Pastors, 


THE RODEHEAVER CO. 


write Dept. 


An ideal book for 
Juniors, 
Intermediates, 
Young People. 


JUNIOR-YOUTH HYMNAL 


A rich source for character growth of Youth today. 
Relates spiritual guidance and worship to everyday 
life. 226 songs arranged in keys best suited to 
voices of youth, with 34 programs and readings. 
Carefully edited. Marvelous new waterproof bind- 
ing that will mot smear or spot. Dark blue 
binding, gold letter design. Single copy, postpaid, 
50c. Any quantity, 40c each, not prepaid. 


RC11 for examination copy of either book. 


28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
124 N. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Primer for Children 


of God” 


Author Anonymous 


A challenging booklet that should 
Note 


be read by every Christian. 
review in Messenger for October 
10th. Price 25c—at Reformed Book 
Store or from 


H. S. VINCENT, D. D. 
40 Narbrook Park Narberth, Pa. 


PULPIT—CHOIR 
GOWNS 


Illustrated Catalog with Material Sam- 
ples gladly sent on request 
E. R. MOORE COMPANY 
Makers Since 1907 


932 Dakin St. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Send for Folder aia SPECIAL § 5 Ez 
OFFER at low prices. Tray and ~ 

36 glasses $6.50up. Glasses $1.00 dozen. Outfits in Alumi- 
num, Chromium Plate, Silver Plate, Polished Wood, ete. 
Collection and Bread Plates. Pastor’s Sick Outfits, etc. 


Thomas Communion Service Co. Box 3 Lima, Ohio 


Ty. Burkhart writes out of a wide ex- 
perience in personal counseling, especially 
with young people, yet it is much more 
than a hobby with him. It is a tool which 
pastors and teachers must employ much 
more generally than they have, if they are 
to get at the roots of growing souls and 
guide their development successfully. 


Following an opening chapter on the 
need and effectiveness of personal coun- 
seling comes a chapter on understanding 
individual behavior and getting at the 
roots of behavior difficulties. Then there 
is a chapter treating the major areas in 
which personal problems appear—emotional 
disturbance, choice of vocation, sex adjust- 
ment, courtship and marriage, religious 
faith, getting on with other people, ete. 
There are also chapters on the various 
types of counseling, on the technique of 
personal interviews, on programs of coun- 
seling, for local Churches, camps, ete., and 
a list of source materials, record cards, per- 


Sa aE 


FREE. Our large catalogue of music of 
16 page services, pageants, etc., is 
FREE. 


CHRISTMAS HELPER NO. 23—25 cents. 
More than 100 choice exercises, recita- 
tions, drills, pantomimes and music, also 
2 special features and songs. Material 
for all departments. 

PAGEANTRY. Catalogue describes new 
and interesting pageants, cantatas, dra- 
matizations and song stories which will 
be sent for examination. 

IDEAL SOLOS AND DUETS. A _ new 
book now ready. Every Gospel Singer 
should have it. Beautifully bound; full 
of striking songs, $1.00 postpaid; send 
postal now to 
Hall-Mack Co., 


OF danizations 
Raise Money 


15th & Cherry Sts., Phila., Pa. 


=| WITH OUR 
|| COOPERATIVE 
SELLING PLAN 


Practically every 

housewife in 

every commu- 

nity favors and 

uses Gotts- 

chalk’s Metal 

Sponge. Merely 

letitbe known thatyouare sell- 
ingitfora worthy cause andmuch 
needed funds are acquired like 
magic. In the past twenty years 
we have assisted thousands of 
organizations to raise money. We 
will be delighted to help you. 

Write for particulars. 

METAL SPONGE SALES COAP.. Philadelphia 


Gottschalk’s 


METAL SPONGE 


PARKER’S HAIR BALSAM 
Removes Dandruff-Stops Hair Falling 
i Imparts Colorand BeautytoGray 
and Faded Hair - 
6oc. and $1.00 per riarri, 
Chemical Works. Patchogue, N. Y: 


sonality charts and tests, ete. Everyone 
responsible for the leadership of persons, 
especially for their educational leadership, 
should study this manual and keep it for 
reference. —A.N.S. 
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“Cooperation and the World Mission,” by 
John R. Mott. Published by Rumford 
Press. 

This is a small book wherein the author 
for cooperation of our missionary 
foreign field. He thinks 
the spirit of cooperation is the one thing 
needful in our work today. He deplores 
the fact that so few of our missionary 


pleads 


work on the 


boards do give the matter any serious 
thought. 

Among the reasons stated for the failure 
of cooperation are the following: Denomi- 
national pride and prejudice, doctrinal dif- 
ferences, racial feelings, political minded- 


ness, Missionary Boards not taking coun- 
sels of missionaries on the field, fearing 
ot losing identity as a denomination, lack 
of seeing the task in its entirety, personal 
unfitness of chosen leaders, and an erron- 
eous conception that mere conversation is 
cooperation. 

Among the reasons stated for closer ¢o- 
operation are the following: 

A stronger appeal for the world-wide 
mission of the Church, higher efficiency 
and abler leadership, one, Church sharing 
its good things with others, effecting econ- 
omies by avoiding duplications which are 
a eriminal waste of money, unselfishness 
leads to enlargement of work, stresses the 
catholic and ecumenical nature of the 
Christian Church, and proves an answer 
to the prayer of Christ that His followers 
might be one, not as an end in itself but 
that the world might believe. 

The book states reasons for co-operation 
and for failure in cooperation in very brief 
and concise language. While in the past 
there has been some cooperation in an 
interdenominational, international, and in- 
terracial manner in regard to our foreign 
missionary work, the author contends that 
the time has come when we should pool, 
not only our knowledge and experience, 
but personalities, funds, names and, in- 
creasingly, administration. The book pro- 
vokes anxious thought. Foreign missions 
always did have a unifying spirit and 
closer cooperation abroad would likewise 
foster the spirit of cooperation at the home 
base. 

—P. J.D. 


O BET GAakay, 


THE REV. VALENTINE RETTIG 


The Rev. Valentine Rettig, son of Valen- 
tine Rettig and his wife, Elisabeth Traut- 
mann, was born on May 11, 1865, in Zot- 
zenbach, Hessen, Germany. As a youth 
of 17 years, in 1882, he came to Buffalo, 
N. Y. The sincere and gifted young man 
was encouraged by the pastor of Zion Re- 
formed Church, Dr. Bernhard Kniest, to 
dedicate himself to the holy ministry. 
In the fall of 1884 he entered the Mission 
House, near Sheboygan, Wis. After com- 
pleting the college and seminary courses, 
he was graduated in 1891, and in the same 
year was licensed and ordained to the 
gospel ministry by, the West New York 
‘Classis. 

From Sept., 1891, to March, 1892, he was 
engaged in home missionary work in West 
St. Paul, Minn. From March, 1892, to 
November, 1901, he served the congrega- 
tion in Ebenezer, N. Y. From Nov., 1901, 
to April, 1913, he served with great bless- 
ing and success the Salem Church in Buf- 
falo, N. Y. Following this, he accepted a 
call to St. Stephen’s Church in Juneau, 
Wisconsin, which he served for 22 years 
until his death. After a long period of 
suffering he fell asleep Wednesday at 
10.40 P. M., Octobr 28, 1935, at the age 
of 70 years, 5 months and 12 days. 

He was united in marriage on Sept. 3, 
1891, with Isabella Dieckmann, daughter 
of the pastor of Zion Church in Buffalo, 
Dr. J. F. H. Dieckmann. The marriage 
was blessed with 6 children and 8 grand- 
children, who with the mother mourn the 


decease of their beloved father and grand- 
father. They are Mrs. Hulda Brensike 
of Juneau, Wis.; Hugo of New York City; 
Valentine of Springfield, Mo.; Richard, 
pastor of the Swiss Church in New Glarus, 
Wis.; Calvin of Tuscaloosa, Ala., and Mrs. 
Fred Maas of Susquehanna, Pa. In the 
congregations which he served and among 
his ministerial brethren to whom he was 
a close friend, the Rev. Mr. Rettig leaves 
a large circle of friends who are with us 
in spirit and are mourning his departure. 

The denomination of his choice, which 
appreciated his activities and talents, hon- 
ored him again and again in his 43 years 
of service. He served the Synod of the 
East one year and the Synod of the North- 
west two years as president. In both 
Synods he served for many years as a 
member of the Orphans’ Home Board and 
the Board of Home Missions. 

At Mission Festivals and at other occa- 
sions, the deceased Brother was often in- 
vited as a favorite and beloved guest 
speaker, whose addresses and sermons were 
always grounded upon the abiding founda- 
tion of Jesus Christ. 

Practically all the ministers of Milwau- 
kee Classis, and many of Sheboygan Clas- 
sis, 43 in all, were present at the funeral 
of this venerable brother; Rev. A. Muehl- 
meier preached in German and Rey. F. W. 
Knatz in English. At the cemetery Presi- 
dent Paul Grosshuesch of the Mission 
House was in charge, and Rev. R. P. 
Kuentzel at the home. 

May the Lord comfort all those who 
mourn, with the comfort which He alone 
can and will give to all in sorrow. We 


call to the attention of the members of’ 


the congregations which the deceased serv- 
ed with the Word of God, this word of 
Holy Scripture: “Remember them that had 
the rule over you, men that spake unto 
you the Word of God; and considering the 
manner of their life, imitate their faith.” 


THE REV. CHARLES J. KRIVULKA 


The death of the Rev. Charles J. Kri- 
vulka, of the First Hungarian Church, 
Johnstown, Pa., who died in the Mercy 
Hospital on Oct. 17, 1935, following an 
operation performed Oct. 14, brought to 
a close an interesting career. He was born 
May 14, 1895, and at an early age entered 
the Lutheran School, in Hungary, and be- 
came interested in music. When he be- 
came 14, in spite of physical weakness, 
he was leader of the Lutheran School 
orchestra. He came to this country and 
enrolled as a student, with the help of 
Rey. Sigmund Laky, at the Theological 
Seminary at Bloomfield, N. J., and later 
the Western Theological Seminary, Pitts- 
burgh. A few months prior to his ordina- 
tion, at Homestead, he married Miss Eliza- 
beth Lengyel, a deaconess, who labored 
with him in the home and Church, and 
who carried on with full force when her 
husband’s health was broken. Rev. Mr. 
Krivulka served as assistant pastor to Dr. 
Alexander Harsangi, of Homestead, for 
one year, and as assistant to Rev. Mr. 
Bogar, Toledo, O. Later he served pastor- 
ates in Fleming Park, Fairport Harbor 
and Ashtabula, O., and in Johnstown, to 
which he came in 1929, He also spent 
many years doing creditable work as stated 
clerk in the Central Hungarian Classis. 

More than a score of ministers from 
various parts of the United States and a 
number from Johnstown and vicinity at- 
tended the impressive funeral services 
held Oct. 21. The Church auditorium was 
crowded to capacity with several hundred 
standing outside, who heard the service 
through an amplification system. Hun- 
dreds viewed the body which had lain in 
state since the preceding Friday. Rey. 
Louis Varga, of Pittsburg, read the Scrip- 
ture; Dr. J. Harvey Mickley, of Johns- 
town, offered prayer; Dr. Charles HE, 
Schaeffer, of Philadelphia, preached the 
sermon, and the eulogy and closing prayer 
were given by the Revs. Barnabas Dienes, 
of Homestead, and Sigismund Laky, of 


Youngstown, O., respectively. Rev. Stephen 
Murayni, pastor of Vintondale Hungarian 
Church, was the organist for the. service; 
hymns were sung by the Ladies’ Aid, by 
various ministers of the Central Hungarian 
Classis, and by Mr. and Mrs. Howard E. 
Heffley and their daughter, Gaza. Revs. 
Louis Nanassy, Andrew Rolik and Barna- 
bas Dienes took part in the services in . 
Grandview Cemetery. 


MRS. ROSA GRAMM 


Mrs. Rosa Gramm, widow of the late 
Rev. H. J. F. Gramm, died early Thurs- 
day morning, Oct. 24, at the age of 81 
years. She had not been in good health 
for the past 12 years, having been con- 
fined to her home for several years. She 
suffered an acute illness and was bedfast 
for only a week and a half. 

Mrs. Gramm was born in Pennsylvania 
and in her later life lived in Tiffin, Mon- 
roeville, Sandusky, and Toledo, O. She. 
came to Egg Harbor City, N. J., 28 years 
ago, with her husband, who was pastor of 
St. John’s Church, of that city, for 14 
years. Since that time she lived with her 
daughter, Miss Eva Gramm, at Egg Harbor 
City. Both remained faithful and devoted : 
members of the Church. j 

In addition to her daughter, Mrs. Gramm 
is survived by one son, Rev. Dr. Carl ; 
Gramm, New Brunswick, N. J., and 3 fe 


granddaughters. Funeral services were re 
conducted from the home Saturday after- 
noon, Oct. 26, by the pastor, Rev. Charles _ m 


E. String, assisted by Rev. Paul Schmoyer. 
Interment was made at Egg Harbor City 
Cemetery. ‘: 


Monday morning, Oct. 14, at her home in vv 
Bellefonte, Pa., Mrs. Caroline C. Cleven- — 
stine after an extended illness, entered 
into her eternal rest. She was born the 
daughter of Christian and Christina Geben- _ % 
sleben, at Hanover, Pa., on Dec. 9, 1874, - ae 
making her age 60 yrs., 10 mos. and 5 days. 
On Oct. 15 she married Mr. Harry E. Clev- 
enstine, who was then in the employ of — , 
the Josephs Bros. department store. When — 
the Pruner Orphanage was opened in Bel- © Ve 
lefonte they took charge of it and Rise grant 
ten or twelve years there. During those __ 
years 6 children, 3 girls and 3 boys enteral 7, 
ed the Home, and when Mr. and Mrs. 
Clevenstine left the orphanage, they took’ » 
these 6 children with them into their own 
home, where they nourished and cared for 
them even as their own. Later Mr. Cleven- 
stine took over the Cedar bakery, where 
Mrs. Clevenstine worked side by side with — 
him, making a success of the business. — 
For 32 years she was an active and faith- 
ful member of St. John’s Church, Belle- 
fonte. She was regular in her attendance 
on the services of the Church. A member 
of the W. M. S., of the Thimble Bee, and a 
member of the Home Dept. of the 8. S. 
School. <A regular reader of the “Messen 
ger.” During the pastorate of the Re 
Dr. A. M. Schmidt, all of the above nam 
children became members of St. Joh 
Church. 5 of them married and establi 
ed homes of their own. As anothe 
of Mrs. Clevenstine, “She stands out a 
all other women in this community, as 0 
whose heart was big enough to moth 
orphan children.” : 

Those who survive to mourn her Il 
her husband; a sister, Mrs. Kathryn 
man of Bellefonte, and a brother Fre 
of Hanover. There are also the 6 
dren, Mrs. Bertha C. Clark, Meadville, F 
Mrs. Verna Robbins, Youngstown, Oh 
Mrs. May Pottaris, Tyrone. Pa., Bru 
son, Bellefonte, Sterle Gunsallus and Ha: 
Peters, Meadville, Pa. aan 

Funeral services were held at her late 
home Thursday, Oct. 17, by her past 
Rev. E. W. Moyer, burial being | 
the Hublersburg Cemetery. Sure 
there was awaiting the Saviou 
—‘Well done ... Inasmuch as 
done it unto these little on 
done it unto Me.” ee 


eo! 


